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NOTES. 


Tue speech in which Lord Salisbury moved the adop- 


tion of the Special Commission Report in the House of 


Lords on Friday week was so full of sound and weighty rea- 
soning that none on the subject in either House may com- 
pare with it as a contribution to political philosophy. The 
Commissioners’ Report, he argued, has furnished abundant 
proof, apart altogether from the forged letters, that the 
Irish Parliamentary party was prepared to make use of the 
crimes committed by the unparliamentary party. The 
Nationalist party was charged not with complicity in crime 
but with using crime. It had never contrived a murder 
nor been implicated in a murder, but it had done what it 
knew by experience produced murder, and it continued 
inthat action. No serious effort, Lord Salisbury proceeded 
to say, was likely to be made to clear the Irish mem- 
bers of that amount of responsibility; but to meet the 
occasion a new ethical theory had been started : that one 
may commit any crime or break any law so long as it is 
done for the purpose of overthrowing existing institutions. 
Treason, once the gravest of crimes, now covers a multi- 
tude of sins. That a man was of treasonable habit, that 
he desired to separate Ireland and England, that he 
wanted to oppose law and order, was enough to win him 
from an ex-Prime Minister and an ex-Lord Chancellor 
full absolution for all his offences. A curious result in 
the ethics of the Opposition, as Lord Salisbury pointed 
out, is that what it condemns in all other circumstances it 
considers venial when the motive which inspires or en- 
courages the offence is that of resistance to the constituted 
Government of the country it would govern. 


Lorp Satissury completely disposed of the plea that 
the Irish agitation was really a revolution. If special 
immunity is to be claimed for revolutionary acts, then 
let the revolutionary code, such as it is, be serupu- 
lously observed. No revolution, successful or the reverse, 
has ever yet relied for its chief instrument on an attack 
upon the ordinary rights of a vast class of peaceful in- 
habitants and on the pursuit of them with outrage and 
And if 
it be said that no virtue is to be insisted upon that crosses 
the interests of a revolutionary party, the moral principles 
which hold society together will be undermined. The 


murder conducted by organised secret societies. 


capital interest in the decision of the Commission lies in 
the revelation it has made of the spirit animating the 
men who will govern Ireland under a system of Home 
tule. After this singularly impressive discourse everything 
Lord Her- 


schell was merely pettifogging, and was effectively answered 


seemed trifling and irrelevant by comparison. 


by Lord Selborne. Lord Spencer, who was obliged for very 
shame to repudiate his new friend Mr. O’Brien, was lame 
and inconclusive ; and Lord Rosebery tried to be witty 
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and succeeded—where he always commands success—in 
being flippant. But no one attempted to meet the Pre- 
mier on the all-important issues he had opened up, and 
his motion was agreed to without a division. 





On Monday night the Irish Land Purchase Bill came 
on; and Mr. Balfour, in a speech which lasted an hour 
and forty minutes, explained its provisions to the House 
of Commons with admirable perspicuity. The main dif- 
ficulties to be faced rise readily to the mind, and this 
1. Sale is 
to be voluntary and not compulsory, for the Govern- 


is how the proposed measure meets them. 


ment does not contemplate the simultaneous and imme- 
diate transfer of land all over Ireland from one set of 
owners to another. 2 No risk is to be thrown on the 
British taxpayer; but, 3, British credit is to be used 


in carrying out the scheme. 4. Congested districts are 


dealt with separately ; and, 5, no more than twenty years’ 
purchase of the net rent of his holding is to be ad- 
vanced to the tenant willing to buy. The details in 
which these principles are thus harmonised and carried 
out are exceedingly complicated, and only the barest 
outline of them can, or need, be given here. All the exist- 
ing statutory bodies for dealing with agrarian questions in 
Ireland are to be united in one great Land Department ; 
and when a landlord and tenant have come to terms about 
the sale of a holding, this Department, after satisfying 
itself of the bona fides of the transaction, is to issue a 
vesting order which at one stroke severs for ever the rela- 
tion between that landlord and that tenant, and puts the 
latter in full possession of the holding, subject to the pay- 
ment ofa 4 per cent. annuity for forty-nine years. 





Durine the first five years of his possession, however, 
the tenant is to pay 80 per cent. of his former rental, and 
the excess of that over the 4 per cent. annuity goes to 
form an insurance fund against periods of special distress. 
Now for the security. There is to begin with one-fifth 
of the purchase-money which must be deposited with the 
Land Department, and there is the insurance fund. Next, 
the bill proposes to add the security of the contributions 
made from the Imperial Exchequer to local purposes in 
Ireland, the county being taken as the unit. This will 
amount to £240,000 per annum, £40,000 of which is to be 
set aside annually for the first five years as an insurance 
fund for the community. Lastly, there is } per cent. of 
the tenants’ annuity, which is to be locally used for build- 
ing labourers’ cottages, and which will also form part 
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of the security. So much for cash securities. The contin- 
gent portion of the security will consist of rates on Govern- 
ment property and Imperial contributions for poor-law and 
education. Before the contingent security can be touched 
the Grand Jury must impose a compulsory assessment on 
the locality equal to the amount which it is proposed to 
take from the contingent fund. The total advances made 
from the Exchequer are not to exceed the capitalised 
value of the cash and contingent securities taken together 
—probably about thirty-three millions. The landlords 
are to be paid in a new Government stock bearing 2? per 
cent. interest and not redeemable for thirty years. 





To deal with the congested districts a new Congested 
Districts Board is to be established, which will have special 
powers to deal with the transfer of holdings in such dis- 
tricts, and to do a variety of things which may be most 
conveniently described as ‘ philanthropic, such as develop- 
ing industries and the like. These are the main features 
of an extraordinarily complicated and ingenious measure. 
It is comprehensive and daring ; and it is statesmanlike 
in so far as it is both. Detailed criticism is impossible 
as yet; but a rough test of its merits may be found in 
the consternation it has produced in the Gladstonian 
ranks. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, was wise enough not to 
commit himself to any definite line of objection on Mon- 
day night, and the more reputable section of his party 
as represented in the press seems scarcely to have re- 
covered its breath. Not so the more violent and the baser 
section, which has uttered, and is still uttering, one pro- 
longed and passionate yell of execration. Also the Irish 
members have no doubt about the bill at all. It will 
(literally, one may say) take the bread out of their 
mouths, and they must oppose it tooth and claw. 





Tue Land Purchase Bill has thrown all the other political 
business of the present week into the shade ; and indeed 
nothing of very great importance has come up in either 
House of Parliament. On Monday the second reading of 
a Bill to amend the Allotments Act of 1887 was taken in 
the Commons. Mr. Ritchie explained that its object was 
to amend some of the defects which experience has re- 
vealed in that measure, and to provide an appeal to the 
County Council where the sanitary authority has refused 
to act. Sir William Harcourt made a slashing attack on 
the bill, which he described as ‘ tinkering’ and contemp- 
tible. What he and his friends evidently want is that power 
should be given to a popular authority to make presents of 
other people’s property to agricultural labourers. But he did 
not venture to divide the House against the bill. On Tues- 
day the House was counted out, thanks to the Parnellites, 
who first wasted several hours and then stayed out of the 
way so that Mr. M‘Lagan’s meddlesome and mischievous 
Local Veto Bill, by which the professed friends of tem- 
perance set great store, was shunted for another year- 
On Wednesday Dr. Clark brought forward a measure the 
real object of which was to throw the expense of parlia- 
mentary elections on the rates. The Opposition rallied 
round the bill, hoping to snatch another victory from the 
Government, which they nearly did: 13 being the majority 
for the Lord Advocate’s view of the matter. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach moved the second reading of the Tithes Bill 
in the House of Commons on Thursday in a moderate and 
lucid speech. Nothing could seem fairer or more reason- 
able than the proposals submitted ; but of course they 
met with fierce opposition from the Welsh Liberationists ; 
Mr. Osborne Morgan being the sole representative of 
the official Opposition. No speech of any note or value 
was made, except by Lord Wolmer, who trenchantly dis- 
posed of the common Radical fallacies as to the origin and 
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incidence of tithe. The debate was ultimately adjourned, 
though there was no earthly reason why the House should 
not have divided. 


Mr. Grapstone, speaking before the National Libera] 
Club on Monday, would say nothing against the Commis- 
sioners. Only he would beg leave to observe, just to insinuate 
(in the most delicate manner possible), that they should 
never have consented to be members of the Commission. 
They were all of one political colour, and that colour ad- 
verse to the Parnellites. But he would not find fault with 
them. (‘For Brutus is an honourable man.’) Only, they 
had decided the case on hearing but one side of the evi- 
dence. He would not hesitate to say (what mould Mr. 
Gladstone hesitate to say ?) that ‘ the chain of occurrences’ 
which led to the discovery of the forgeries was ‘ directly 
providential for the obtainment of truth ’—Pigott’s sui- 
cide being presumably included in the chain. He would 
not say that the Irish members were exempt from all 
error, which seems a niggling concession in regard to the 
patriots on whose behalf he had just stated that Providence 
had specially interfered. He would say, however, that 
they had reduced crime to a mere simulacrum. He gave 
his blessing to Lord Randolph Churchill and his banning 
to a House of Commons which should now efface from its 
journals ‘ every record of whatever has made it honourable 
in the annals of freedom.’ But every week, every bye- 
election, showed that the Government’s day of doom was 
‘visibly discerned.’ Is it not visibly discerned from Ayr 
to Partick, and from Partick to Oban ? 


Tue orator declared emphatically that the Ayr elec- 
tion was to hinge on the finding of the Parnell Commis- 
sion and the subsequent action of the House of Commons 


in regard to the Commissioners’ Report. That the result of 


the contest has been in no small degree due to the Report 
and the debate on the Report is equally indisputable and 
equally inspiriting. The first electoral contest since the 
debate on the Report has resulted in the wresting of a seat 


from the advocates of separation and apologists for 


anarchy. But the election proves more than the good 
results which may be confidently anticipated from the 


steady filtering into the public mind of the true meaning of 


the jldgment which has gone forth against Mr. Gladstone's 
lords and masters. It proves what may be done by hearty 
co-operation between Conservatives and Liberal Unionists; 
and it drives home with irresistible force the old lesson— 
look to your registration. In justice to Mr. Routledge it 
may be stated on unimpeachable authority that he is not 
the political aspirant who confessed that, having been 
asked to stand for ‘one of the Ayr burghs,’ he experi- 
enced a certain embarras de choix, but ‘ thought he should 
select the most Radical.’ But he might well have been. 


In view of the replies made by Lord Salisbury and Sir 


James Fergusson to the questions put to them, it must be 
assumed that the almost incredible stories of famine and 
suffering that come from the country around Suakim are 
not exaggerated. The Prime Minister, speaking no doubt 
from official information, practically acknowledged the 
accuracy of the horrible tales of women digging up their 
dead children for food and the like. This being the case, 
the question arises: Can anything be done, and if so, 
what? It is easy to say that these Soudanese tribes are 
not our subjects, and that they are or lately were in arms 
against us and the Khedive. On the other side are the 
facts that they ‘bruk a British square, that they live in 
a country over which Egypt still lays claims to be the 
ruler, and that action in Egypt and at Suakim obeys 


British behests ; besides which, it is impossible to look on 
such horrors unmoved. Lord Salisbury hesitates to institute 
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«a new departure’ ; but there are cases in which policy 
and humanity call for a precedent to be made when one 
does not exist, and it may be wise—it will certainly be 
humane—to feed these perishing Bedouins, and reflect 
that in Egypt and the Soudan we have always been too 
fearful of responsibilities. 





Tue new South African Blue-book will hereafter be of in- 
terest as containing the materials of the early history of the 
future British colony for which the Chartered British South 
African Company is clearing the ground. In the last of the 
series of despatches the Colonial Secretary recapitulates 
the course of the negotiations which have taken place with 
regard to the construction of a railway through Bechuana- 
land, intended at no distant date to reach the Zambesi. 
Mr. Rhodes is the leading spirit in the negotiations, and 
the arrangements have so far proceeded that the Cape 
Government has for its part agreed to purchase the Vry- 
burg section of the railway in 1891, sharing with Mr. 
Rhodes the profits of the first grant of 6000 square miles 
of vacant Crown lands with mineral rights, the agent of 
the Chartered Company undertaking on his part the con- 
struction of the next or Mafeking section, on condition of 
receiving a further grant of 6000 square miles. Lord Knuts- 
ford intimates that he will ‘in due time be prepared to re- 
commend the Treasury to assent to parting with this portion 
of the public domain as a reasonable inducement to the 
Chartered Company to undertake the responsibility of this 
important work.’ From another source we learn that the 
Company, favoured by the collapse of bubble concerns at 
the gold-fields, has had remarkable success in recruiting 
its mounted force of 1000 men: a thousand that for good 
or ill will yet make history. 





Proresson TYNDALL expresses in his own emphatic way 
a general wish when he says that did his health per- 
mit he ‘would devote all the years remaining of him 
and all the money he possesses to the further investiga- 
tion of the question’ of explosions in mines. He places 
no faith in Parliamentary or Government action—‘Govern- 
ments are so stupid’; but, as a man of science, he would 
like to get to ‘the bottom’ of the mischief by a thorough 
scientific investigation. Government or Parliamentary ini- 
tiative, however, might not be ill employed in setting such 
an investigation afoot. An extensive inquiry of the kind was 
made by the Royal Commission of 1879 (of which Professor 
Tyndall was a member), and many of its recommendations 
have still to obtain the force of law and practice. On one 
point of great interest—the effect of atmospheric pres- 
sure in increasing the danger of explosions in mines—the 
Commission reported that while variations of pressure 
exercised an undoubted influence upon accumulations of 
gas in pits, ‘ very few witnesses believed that there was 


any close relation between them and the occurrence of 


colliery explosions.’ Evidence tending to establish such a 
connection must, however, be accumulating ; for of the 
six last recorded explosions four were immediately pre- 
ceded by a ‘colliery warning’ giving notice of a sinking 
barometer and increased danger in mines. 

As the coal strike somewhat hurriedly collapsed, so the 
Liverpool dock strike is unexpectedly dragging on. For 
this latter result the strike leaders seem responsible. ‘The 
men are weary of holding out and anxious for the result, 
for ‘scabs’ (the unfortunates whom the London dockers 
called ‘ blacklegs ’) are doing their work, and their families 
are starving ; but still the leaders maintain their demand 
from the masters that only members of the union 
shall be employed, and the masters very properly refuse 
to be dictated to as to whom they shall employ. It seems 
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evident that the leaders of the strike and their immediate 
supporters maintain some system of terrorism over the 
mass of labourers, for, in spite of a wide and openly ex- 
pressed desire to resume work on the old terms and in 
spite of starvation (of which a significant proof is the riot 
on Saturday at the union office in Birkenhead, when, in 
place of the promised half-sovereign a head, a ticket for a 
half-crown’s worth of victuals was after long delay served 
out), the men are found returning to the docks only in 
secret—often under the disguise of ‘ scabs’—and only in 
twos and threes. The probability of secret terrorism is 
increased by the bare fact that the labourers are almost 
exclusively Lrish. 





Tuat the 40,000 engineers in the North of England 
have got the hour for which they struck is no evidence of 
the reasonableness of their demand. It is necessary to 
insist on this very obvious point, because there is a disposi- 
tion in the press and in public to conclude in any given 
strike that if the masters yield after a short suspension of 
work it is only that they can very well afford to. The 
concession of the hour (to take effect on the 10th of May) 
has been made by the ironfounders simply because they 
feared their contracts might lapse by a continuance of the 
strike. The above remark is good concerning the de- 
mands of the joiners, the masons, and the plumbers of 
Liverpool. They threaten to strike for a week of fifty 
working hours instead of fifty-five, and a penny an 
hour more wages. If they get their demands it will 
not prove that the masters can well afford to give 
them: it will only show that the demands were cun- 
ningly timed for the beginnings of the spring activity in 
the several trades. 





Oxrorp has won the boat-race, and the prophets are 
disappointed. The favourite is so seldom beaten that 
the race of 1890 will long be memorable. In 1884 
the betting was upset, but in that year West, the stroke 
of the Oxford boat, took the lead to begin with and 
held his own all the way. This year, however, Cam- 
bridge had the best of the start and still had a hand- 
some lead at Chiswick, but form finally triumphed over 
strength, and Oxford came in two lengths ahead. Now 
that the result is known, it is difficult to account for 
the sudden shifting of the odds in favour of Cambridge. 
For the Light Blues were as ugly a crew as ever sat in a 
boat. They had a decided advantage in weight and 
strength, but though leg-drive may do much it does not 
compensate for lack of ‘ swing.’ The Oxford crew, on the 
other hand, had a very pretty style, and swung through- 
out as one man. At Hammersmith, where Cambridge 
was well in front, there could be little doubt as to which 
was the better boat. Gardner was setting a much quicker 
stroke than Fletcher, but the men behind him were pull- 
ing with a dogged clumsiness which portended defeat. 
The victory of Oxford was the victory of form over force. 
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INTERROGATORY. 


HE text of the new Irish Land Bill is not before 
us vet. All that is known of it has to be 
gathered from Mr. Balfour's speech on introducing the 
measure. ‘Io be sure the speech was very full and 
very clear: in that respect adding to Mr. Balfour's 
reputation as a Parliament man; while to all appear- 
ance it leaves little to be learnt when we go through 
the numerous clauses of one of the most significant and 
important bills that have ever been presented to the 
House of Commons. But clear and full as Mr. Bal- 
four’s statement was, we prefer to postpone discussion 
of the project in detail; and there is the less need to 
do so because it will not be taken up in the House for 
some time to come, and it is already certain that many 
a night will be spent in debate before that third 
reading which will decide its fate. It may be pro- 
fitable, however, to state some of the questions which 
it raises: questions upon which its merits must be 
judged as a piece of legislative work by those who 
look beyond the convenience of the moment, and who 
seek to know how it is likely to work out in practice. 
A few of them are these. 

This is a bill to give special advantages to tenant- 
farmers in one of the three kingdoms. Is the purpose 
strictly political—as to appease a revolutionary move- 
ment? Or is it partly political—(.e., to satisfy an in- 
surrectionary clamour)—and partly economical and 
proposed on behalf of agricultural industry ? Or is it 
purely economical and intended to enhance the general 
prosperity alone ? In the first case, then, is it wise to re- 
ward organised rebellion with advantages denied to loyal 
men equally distressed? or, indeed, with any special 
advantage? In the second case and the third, why 


should England and Scotland be refused the means of 


this same general prosperity? and will they have to 
wait for them till Land League organisations and out- 
rages compel the Legislature to enhance the general 
prosperity in this island also ? 

Or if there is no intention to wait for compulsion— 
which it would be unreasonable and even wicked to do 
if the project is economically sound—is agitation to be 
stopped by a statement that in due time, and by de- 
grees, the same means of enriching industry without 
robbing capital will be extended to the tenant-farmers 
of Great Britain ? 

Can it be doubted that this extension of advantage 
ought to be made without the least delay if (as ap- 
pears) the Government is sure that the landlords’ in- 
terests will not be injured while the tenant-farmer will 
receive such extraordinary benefit? For he is to have 
an immediate reduction of his rent by 20 per cent., to 
have a further reduction after five years of from 10 to 
20 per cent., and to acquire the fee-simple of his farm 
after forty-nine years without further payment. But 
perhaps it is believed that while the Land-Leaguing 
[rish farmer, with his Davitts and Parnells, will pay up, 
the loyal British farmer would not, and so would rob 
the Exchequer. Is that the calculation? is that the 
assertion ? 

‘These are some of the more general and fundamental 
questions that arise from consideration of the Govern- 
ment plan. Put into more compact form they come to 
this: Is the State to proceed upon Socialist principles in 
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one part of the United Kingdom alone, on the ground 
that (so far as they are adopted) they are sound, but 
not to proceed upon them elsewhere except upon Land 
League compulsion ? As to more particular questions, 
these have to be considered amongst others. 

This is not a compulsory measure in form: i.¢., the 
landlord need not sell unless it pleases him to do so, 
But when A.’s tenants have received the great boon 
which the State desires and provides for, what will be 
the fate of B., his neighbour, if he refuses the same bar- 
gain to his tenants? What will probably happen to 
him? Steady payment of rent notwithstanding ? no 
withholding of rent ? no necessity of eviction ? no boy- 
cott, no bullet, no public clamour against the tyranny 


and greed that frustrate the beneficent intentions of 


the legislature and still keep the country in disorder ? 
And if ‘scenes’ and ‘ scandals” arise in consequence, 
how long before the Government of the day steps in 
and amends the bill of compulsion ? 

Ten millions have already been applied—successfully 
be it said—in a similar way. Thirty-three millions are 
to be provided now. But forty-three millions will not 
nearly buy out the Irish landlords. If the principle of 
this measure is sound, and the guarantees against ‘T'rea- 
sury loss are good, why should not a hundred millions be 
provided at once if the object is to ‘pacify’ the country 
as soon as may be, and increase its prosperity through- 
out? Why should not Mr. Gladstone's proposal be 
adopted at once—under these guarantees + 

The guarantees: these have to be inquired into, At 
present it seems that the ratepayers in town and county, 
including solvent and honest tenants of course, will 
have to pay up for defaulting and dishonest tenants : 
which looks, at first sight, like a reversion to back woods 
arrangements. ‘Then certain grants and payments made 
to Ireland may be stopped, including contributions 
from the Imperial Exchequer for education and poor- 
law purposes. Very good. But in case of * bad years’; 
when a general election is pending ; when the Ins fear 
they may be turned out; what is the likelihood that 
resort would be had to these withholdings ? Which 


party, being in, would not hesitate, on * grounds of 


civilisation and humanity, to hold back these grants: 
Which party, being out, would not promise to continue 
them by an amending Act ¢ 


Lastly—for we do not propose to swell the list of 


necessary questions to the full—is it nothing that the 
leaders of the Irish party warn the Government and all 
concerned that if this Act passes they will never cease 
from agitating for organised non-payment after a while? 
and that, guarantee or no guarantee, the State will be 
virtually landlord for forty-nine years of so much land 
as has passed into the tenants’ hands ? 

It will be understood that we put these questions 
in no hostile spirit; and we are prepared to learn 
that some of them, if not all, may be answered in 
a thoroughly satisfactory way. Further, we are pre- 
pared to hear that there is nothing in the fear that 
when a Conservative Government goes this length on a 
path of entirely ‘ new departure’ the Radicals may feel 
justified by the Tories themselves in going a great deal 
further. But if this is not an ‘ epoch-making’ project 
none has deserved the name ; and we are bound to look 
to the most unpromising sides of it as well as to those 
that are fascinating for the moment or altogether. 
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THE COMPLETE SEPARATIST. 


’ has been remarked of the Separatist Party that it 
l resembles the population of these islands as that 
opulation was revealed to the raging eye of the Glory 
of Ecclefechan. It consists, that is, of a certain num- 
ber of people ‘ mostly’ so very much the reverse of wise 
that they look on treason and rebellion as moral and 
intelligent diversions, and are persuaded that the maim- 
ing of cattle and the carding of women are simply the 
natural modes of expression of an oppressed} nation- 
ality which has entered on the course of struggling to 
be free. For the rank-and-file, in truth, there is no 
god but the Member for Mid-Cork, and the Member 
for Mid-Lothian is his prophet; and as the Member 
for Mid-Cork is not believed upon his oath, while the 
Member for Mid-Lothian has not only outpaced muta- 
bility but has made explanation and obscuration conver- 
tible terms, it is fair to conclude that the intellectual 
quality of their leges is not of the highest order. At the 
same time it is manifest that what these poor men lack in 
brains is more than made up to them in the matter of 
appetite. They believe everything because it would pain 
them to doubt of anything ; and, once informed of the 
fact that Sir George ‘Trevelyan is no weathercock but a 
monument of courage and consistency and self-respect, 
they would go—or almost go—to the stake upon it 
that he is all these and whatever their favourite journal 
feels it necessary to say he is besides. This makes 
plain-sailing of some passages of experience which 
without it are impossible to the average mind : as, 
for instance, the announcement—(price sixpence)—that 
Mr. Arthur Balfour * suffered severely ~ on a certain oc- 
casion at the hands of Sir William Vernon Harcourt ; or 
the statement—(price one penny)—that a book by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre really illustrates the condition of Ireland 
and contains proof positive of the grinding course of 
‘petty tyranny’ to which your Irish patriot is sub- 


jected ; or the thesis that the arguments of the 


Member for Newcastle are emanations of a reason- 
ing faculty austere as Plato’s or Emeritus-Professor 
Blackie’s yet perfervid and passionate as that of Fichte 
or the author of Euclid’s Elements. This, indeed, is 
the creed of the average Separatist: that Mr. Par- 
nell can do no wrong, that Mr. Gladstone is incap- 
able of error, and that not to believe the one were at 
least as vile a thing as not to desire to return to office 
with the other. These are his politics ; and (it must be 
owned) they are good enough for him and for his kind. 
He is a public danger, of course ; for he is numerically 
strong as he is intellectually null. But there he is, 
and not to reckon with him were as absurd as to deny 
that Mumbo-Jumbo is as commanding an influence in 
Northumberland Street and Mid-Lothian as it is on the 
West Coast of Africa, or to affirm that * culture’ brings 
intelligence,’or to attempt to prove that an age of Board 
Schools is exempt from superstition. 

Vor voters of this calibre such a suspicion as that 
probably Mr. Labouchere was right about Cleveland 
Street may well be—and very often is—enough to send 
them to the polls with a manly and cheerful sense of 
civic responsibility, and a fine conviction that, even as 
* Lord Randolph didn’t go to India for nothink,’ so, 
too, there is something inimical to the Constitution in 
the fact that the Prime Minister is uncle to the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland. But as Separatists they are 
only complete as far as they go; and that is no further 
than they are told. Mr. Gladstone is their prototype 
as well as their leader; what is true of him is true of 
them; and behind him and them is the real Complete 
Separatist, for there is the avowed and consistent enemy 
of Britain. There, in a word, is Mr. Parnell, and where 
he is there also are the men whose consciences are in 
his keeping and whose influence he has made his own. 
There, a rebel to his Church and an infidel to his creed 
—there is the rebel priest ; there are the Fenian and 
the dynamiter; there the ‘poet’ (save the mark!) whose 
every ‘lyric’ is doggerel as well as treason; there, in 
the far distance, are ‘Camp 20° and all them that are 
faithful to Ford and Egan and the lamented Dr. Cronin ; 
there in the near foreground are the eloquent Mr. 
Sexton, and the engaging Dr. Tanner, and Mr. Justin 
M°Carthy who writes such charming novels, and Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan whose ‘ pomes’ and ‘ pothry’ are on the 
lips of none that love loyalty or have any care for art, 
and the argumentative Healys,and the Harringtons good 
at need, and the high-souled, the Undistrousered One, 
even William O’Brien, and many another patriot besides. 
But the stake for which they are playing is no victory at 
a bye-election and no casual and transient enjoyment of 
office. What they are wild enough to want is Sepa- 
ration ; and the means they are blind or wicked enough 
to put in action to attain that end are—well, you may 
read the Commissioners’ Report, which will make good 





history for many years tocome. These, and these only, 
have any right to that proud distinction which attaches 
to the Complete Separatist ; and the reason is, they 
are not so much lovers of Ireland as haters of Britain. 
Mr. Gladstone and his following are only so much 
journalism ; they do but vocalise a sentiment of whose 
real nature they have not, it is hoped, so much as a 
suspicion ; and that they should be content to do so 
is but one proof of many that the Separatist Party 
largely consists, as has been said, of a number of per- 
sons—how very much the opposite of wise! 

Largely but not wholly. Where the fool is, there 
also is his antipodes ; and the traitor sentimentalist is 
never far from the traitor in fact. If there were no 
dupes there could be no agitators—professional or 
other: by calling or by conviction, And that the 
agitator is not yet hard up for material the existence 
of a Gladstonian (or Separatist) party—a party so 
familiar with the idea of treason as to exult in its 
alliance with unabashed and salaried disloyalty—is here 


to show. 





ANTI-HY MEN. 


TWNVHE current number of The Universal Review con- 
I tains an interesting article by Mr. E. J. Dillon 
about Count Tolstoi’s (or Tolstoy's, as Mr. Dillon prefers 
to write it) new and hitherto unpublished romance, J'he 
Kreutzer Sonata. It is interesting not so much because 
it tells (rather crudely and lamely) a morbid and un- 
pleasant story as because it reveals a set of views about 
women and marriage highly characteristic of the sort 
of people who yearn, and are earnest, and who fill up 
the leisure moments of their idle and unproductive 
lives by endeavouring to teach Providence how it ought 
to have done its business. The officious activity of idle 
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persons is generally deleterious ; but it has not always 
the aroma of exceptional offensiveness which is peculiar 
to the kind of disquisition made by idle persons of this 
sort. Being at present rather especially rampant, this 
activity deserves occasional discussion, and there could 
hardly be a better opportunity for dilating upon its 
salient characteristics than that which Mr. Dillon 
offers to the readers of The Universal Review. 

A very few lines will tell all that it is necessary to 
tell about Count Tolstoi’s story. Pozdnysheff made 
the acquaintance of a young lady with ‘ bewitching 
curls’ and an ‘ admirably fitting jersey.” Attracted by 
these accidents, and not by any more important or 
durable attributes, he married her. He found that she 
was a bore. She had five children, and he did not anti- 
cipate a further addition to his*family circle. Her 
looks improved, and she flirted with gentlemen at large. 
Her husband introduced to her Trookatschevsky, whom 
he believed to be a depraved young man. She flirted 
with 'Trookatschevsky, and Pozdnysheff became exceed- 
ingly jealous. One day he returned home unexpectedly 
and found his wife and Trookatschevsky together. 
He stood and looked at them ‘with gleaming eyes.’ 
Trookatschevsky ran away, and Pozdnysheff knocked 
his wife down (with his left elbow in her right eve), 
took her by the throat, and stuck a * curved Damascus 
blade’ through her stays, which * offered a momentary 
obstacle, and between her ribs, where it made ‘ rapid 
progress’ until stopped by its own hilt. He pulled it 
out, and she screamed and died. 

There is nothing in this to surprise a reader of Count 
‘Yolsto’s other stories, but the moral drawn from it 
deserves mention. It is that marriage ought to be 
abolished, and that all women ought to be prostitutes 
The doctrine is not new ; there have always been people 
who held that opinion. But it is worth while to notice 
to what depth of nauseous speculation moderately honest 
and sensible persons (such as we presume Mr. Dillon to 
have been) can dive if they add to a modern education 
incautious indulgence in yearning, putting Providence 
right, and generally playing unnatural tricks with their 
own souls. ‘ As long, we are told by Count Tolstois 
reporter that Count Tolstoi tells us, * as men value only 
physical purity in their future wives, and both husband 
and wife base their union upon a love that requires the 
sacrifice of the most sacred duties of womanhood, so 
long will Pozdynsheff’s experience, with such modifica- 
tions as changing circumstances may produce, continue 
to be that of most men. The concluding phrase of 
this utterance so nearly takes away the breath of even 
a hardened critic, that it is not altogether easy to pay 
due attention to the earlier part*of the sentence ; but it 
certainly appears to mean, if it means anything, that pro- 
stitution is the most sacred duty of womanhood. Some 
doubt may, however, be cast upon this apparently reason- 
able construction by the subsequent allegation that the 
‘remedy ° for the * social disease * of marriage ‘ consists 
in the gradual cleansing of sexual affection from the im- 
pure dross of animalism till it finally merges into what 
the late Laurence Oliphant would call sympneumatic 
love. This precious phrase would seem to bear the 


natural meaning of the words, because we are reminded 
that ‘the true destiny of humanity is the perfect 
spiritual union of the sexes, the attainment of which 
will naturally and necessarily coincide with the dis- 
appearance of the race.” 
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It follows that the professors (if any) of the inhuman 
doctrines here attributed to Count Tolstoi can take their 
choice. Either the mission of every woman is to be 
the mistress of every man she knows, or the mission of 
every man and every woman is to remain unmarried, 
properly-behaved, and yearning. It does not make so 
much difference as might appear at first sight which 
view any particular professor takes. ‘The doctrine con- 
strued in either way is as foul and pernicious—as un. 
manly and unwomanly—as it is when construed jy 
the other. The entire resignation of control over 
bodily appetites and desires ultimately destroys those 
appetites and desires just as surely as does their total 
suppression in the name of moral earnestness. Setting 
up for your ideal the ‘ spiritual union of the sexes” and 
its emancipation from ‘ the impure dross of animalism ° js 
neithera more nor a less abject development of cultivated 
prurience than seriously seeking to promote the general 
fulfilment of *the most sacred duties of womanhood’ 
(assuming that we have rightly understood our essayist). 
Of course all such speculations as those now under con- 
sideration have little practical importance except as a 
ghastly warning to individuals of the danger of being 
always thinking about their souls and the development 
of the universe. ‘There is, happily, no danger that the 
repulsive ethics said to be derivable from the philosophy 
of Count Tolstoi, Ibsen, and the like, will be inherited 
by the men of future generations. 


WHO KNOWS; 
wr we wrote last week about the great event 


in Germany, the press commentators both at 
home and abroad were either very slow to understand 
or very shy of acknowledging the causes of it. They 
have now been made plain to all the world ; and are 
seen to resolve themselves into the determination of the 
German Emperor to govern the empire according to 
his own ideas of what is right, wise, valorous, and ori- 
ginal, and not to tolerate the appearance of any will or 
authority stronger than his own. Prince Bismarck was 
to be cut down because he seemed to stand above the 
head of his master. The Emperor himself was to dic- 
tate in all things—in foreign policy, in domestic policy, 
in naval matters, in military matters, in colonial affairs, 
in Parliamentary management: because he was Em- 
peror, a Hohenzollern, and palpable heritor of all the 
sagacity and courage of his race. In effect, the whole 
story of these portentous changes is contained in that 
brief statement: all the rest is illustrative detail. 
Reflection has diminished none of the anxieties occa- 
sioned by the first news of Prince Bismarck’s forced 
retirement. ‘That he should disappear from the con- 
duct of affairs in Germany is no slight matter; that he 
should be compelled to retire and that he should be 
succeeded in his offices by the young man who pushed 
him aside is disturbing in the highest degree. On 
various occasions beforehand the Emperor had made 
himself conspicuous, but on none for discretion or as 
anything but romantic, self-willed, self-opinionated, and 
uncertain. The very fact of his getting rid of his 
Chancellor in this way destroys confidence in his char- 
acter. Jealousy of a Minister's greatness is a poor and 
most unpromising trait in any sovereign, and the utter 
lack of generosity displayed in the Emperor’s treatment 
of his Chancellor is worse. His Majesty may be much 
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that he fancies himself to be, but of true magnanimity 
he is obviously destitute. A magnanimous king, how- 
ever confident in his superior wisdom and however 
much resolved to govern upon plans of his own, would 
have had the grace to keep himself and his plans in the 
background for a few years rather than degrade and 
dispossess a Minister who cannot be said to have failed, 
who enjoyed the full confidence of the Emperor's sub- 
jects and his allies, who has never yet shown that he 
was unadaptable to changing circumstances, who gave 
to that tremendous potentate his master all the might 
and magnificence of which he is so proud, and who 
could only live for a few years longer in the en- 
joyment of his well-earned honours. It is no sign 
of a great character but of a very poor one that the 
German Emperor should disregard these considerations 
at the call of an ambition which, so far as we know or 
he can show, has no ground of extraordinary ability to 
go upon ; if, indeed, there is anything else in it than 
pride of * position’ and pride of birth, restless animal 
vigour, and an unbounded female kind of vanity. 
What all concerned are taught by it is that no de- 
pendence can be placed on the Emperor's sense of 
gratitude or even on his sense of honour where they 
are concerned whom he deems his inferiors ; and he had 
no sooner come to that great place in the world which 
the genius, energy, courage, patriotism of Prince Bis- 
marck had prepared for him (with the help of one or 
two kindred spirits) than his allies were given to under- 
stand that he considered them as falling under his 
direction. His Majesty has supplied the world with 
the strongest possible evidence that he holds his own 
opinions and conceits as entitled to preference because 
they are his, and that he draws from some inner source 
authority to believe that his inspirations proceed from 
a genius which it would be weak in him to repress and 
which it is stupid in others to withstand. 

Meanwhile not a soul in Europe can foresee what 
course these inspirations may take. So far as they have 
yet carried the Emperor they have carried him into 
some very theatrical displays of pretension and_ self- 
will, and some impossible projects of which he is incap- 
able of seeing the absurdity. ‘There is, indeed, nothing 
to say of him except that he showed an indecent haste 
incoming to the throne and a most graceless ingrati- 
tude in posing as sole lord and master in the dominion 
he was not born to. Not only the future of his own 
land but the future of Europe depend in an enormous 
degree on his individual character. What he may 
become it is impossible to say. What he is must be 
judged from what he has hitherto said and done; and 
the verdict must be—at any rate provisionally—that it 
isnot a lofty nor a trustworthy character: that it is 
strongly marked by traits unlovely wherever they 
are found and most dangerous [in one who has the 
German Emperor's opportunities for mischief. Every 
day gives additional evidence of the uneasiness he 
provokes all over Europe ; and every day some fresh 
report, some new revelation, justifies the uneasiness. 
It is seen that he is just as capable of plunging into a 
new foreign policy as into an entirely original domestic 
policy, and that totally different arrangements in his 
Foreign Office are likely to have seductions for him 
because they would be startling and his own. We 
do not assert that he contemplates anything of the 
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kind: but who can say that he doesn’t? In point 
of fact, rumours are already afloat that he does; but 
though there is probably no foundation for them—(at 
this moment)—their circulation is evidence of a feeling 
of uncertainty deplorable in itself and for which there 
is good and sound reason. 

In England there are some fears that we may be 
troubled in Africa again; which is not unlikely. "At 
the same time the Prince of Wales’s visit to Berlin ex- 
cited suspicions and speculations of a disturbing char- 
acter, especially as the official press of Germany is 
making a vast deal of the visit. There is nothing in 
that, however. It is only an extension of the absurd 
sort of fuss which the Emperor made of. his being 
created a British Admiral and of the fleet of the two 
countries being seen at peace in the same waters. 
From intimate, association with a prince of this char- 
acter good Lord deliver us! And yet who can say 
how long it will be before we are offered the alterna- 
tive of strict alliance or submission to other arrange- 
ments of a different and alarming kind ? 


TO LORD RANDOLPH’S CREDIT. 


( yy more Commission has sat, one more Comnis- 
; sion has reported, and once more the Services 
are to be finally redeemed from the error of their ways. 
The fact is calculated to give profound satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, as we contemplate the familiar blue covers 
a feeling steals over us that we have seen something 
very like this before. And as we ponder the conviction 
dawns upon us that every single discovery which has been 
made by the Committee of which Lord Hartington 
acted as President is simply a restatement in rather 
bald language of the commonplaces which for thirty 
years past have been the axioms of every discussion on 
naval and military matters in this country. It is true 
that, as the Commissioners point out, the whole of the 
facts they were asked to report upon were already on 
record in official pigeon-holes. But this is only half 
the truth: there was not a single fact proved before the 
Commission which was not a perfectly well-established 
piece of common information. Again, it is true that 
there is no sort of organised preparation for war in the 
two great military departments; but it is not new, and 
to employ seven public men to discover it was a sheer 
waste of time. But it is not with the existing condi- 
tion of things that we are now concerned. That the 
organisation of the Admiralty and the War Office is 
as utterly chaotic as the Commissioners declare it to 
be we do not doubt. Indeed, we venture to think that 
a good deal of the information contained in the earlier 
pages of the report is to be found in quite as con- 
vincing a form in the columns of The Scots Observer. 
But it is our object now to dismiss from consideration 
the blunders of the past, and to turn our attention to 
the proposals of future amendment which the Commis- 
sion has put forward. 

It is much to be regretted that the report has been 
drawn up subject to so many reservations. Of course 
it is not in the least to be wondered at that no really 
strong and consistent recommendation has resulted 
from the deliberations of the Commission. One member, 
and one only, of the said Commission seems to have known 
what was really required. Lord Randolph Churchill 
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has belonged to many parties and has entertained many 
opinions. But the peculiarities of Lord Randolph’s 
career stand him in good stead in the present instance, 
and the country is undoubtedly a gainer by the fact. 
He has come very much nearer to a practical solution 
than any of his colleagues. He has discovered what 
every business man outside a Government office dis- 
covered long ago, namely, that the army and navy 
will be best administered by men who know something 
about the duties and requirements of the military and 
naval professions. He points out that the present Par- 
liamentary officials, whose predecessors have reduced us 
to the disgraceful condition which the Report of the 
Commission records, not only know nothing but have 
very strong inducements to care nothing about the 
great and complicated machine which they are called 
upon to direct. The control of Parliament ought to 
extend to two things ; (1) to deciding the national and 
political interests which the services are to protect ; 
and (2) to determining the amount of money to be 
spent for the purpose. It is for the experts to say how 
much money they require to guarantee a particular re- 
sult. If they persuade the country to give them the 
money, it is they who should be entrusted with the duty 
of spending it in the best way. These are the points 
which Lord Randolph, alone among his colleagues, ap- 
pears to have apprehended, and upon which he alone has 
given a clear and unmistakable opinion in conformity 
with common sense. ‘The country has a long debit 
against him, and it is well that at last we are in a 
position to make an entry to his credit. 


PARRICIDE. 


LAEW more disgusting symptoms have lately ap- 

peared of the despicable and mawkish sentimen- 
tality to which thoughtless persons so readily fall vic- 
tims nowadays than the observations made in several 
quarters during the past week to the effect that the two 
young ruffians condemned to death at Crewe for the 
murder of their father ought to be pitied rather than 
hanged for their particularly callous and deliberate 
parricide. They make it necessary to enunciate in an 
uncompromising manner what ought to be truisms con- 
cerning some of the plainest and the least contestable 
facts of human nature. 

The lawless and deliberate taking of human life for 
personal or for political reasons is a crime second only 
to treason in magnitude and atrocity. When murder is 
committed in cold blood, and in pursuance of a care- 
fully premeditated design, it is worse than when that 
element is wanting in the crime. When more persons 
than one combine to carry out a murder planned be- 
tween them beforehand, it is worse still. When the 
murder is deliberately prearranged and committed by two 


persons, and when the person murdered is the father of 


both the murderers, the crime is just about as abominable 
as anything that human villainy can compass. Every 
one recognises in his heart that the additional treachery 
and ingratitude—for, after all, every one is indebted to 
his father for the pleasure of being alive—involved in 
parricide makes it a still more hateful offence than the 
murder of a comparative stranger ; and it is impossible 
not tosympathise with, though it may be expedient not 
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to imitate, the behaviour of the legislators who, jp 
many lands and at many times, devised punishments of 
peculiarly horrible ingenuity for the offence of murder. 
ing a parent. It may be plausibly urged that matricide 
committed by a son is a more horrible offence still ; but 
that is a refinement, and to the credit of human nature 
it may be said that there is not known to be a recorded 
instance of brothers combining to murder their mother 
with brutal vielence. The upshot of these platitudes 
is that two more abandoned wretches of any age than 
Richard and George Davies are probably not to be 
found in any of Her Majesty’s prisons—with a doubtful 
reservation as to those whose misfortune it is to shelter 
Daly, Gallagher, and one or two more of the same 
kidney. 

It has actually been urged in print—and the circum- 
stance is highly discreditable to the morals or the in- 
telligence or both of the persons who have urged it— 
that it is desirable that the royal prerogative of mercy 
should be extended to the two Davieses because their 
father appears to have been a harsh and cruel husband 
and father, and to have brought them up under dis- 
agreeable and tyrannical conditions. ‘There is a sort of 
impudence about this contention which if the subject 
were less solemn would be rather entertaining. In 
the first place, it would go far to excuse all parricide. 
Nobody is tempted to hack to pieces the head of an 
indulgent and, affectionate father. It is only those 
whom their sons dislike, and who have incurred, justly 
or unjustly, the reproach of severity, who run any risk 
of being butchered by them. If you treat the only 
probable, or the most probable, motive of a crime as 
an excuse for it, you might almost as well at once 
relax the stringency of the law which forbids it. And 
in this case it would have been remembered by any 
critic desirous of forming a fair judgment on the moral 
aspect of the crime that the only evidence that the 
late Mr. Davies’s treatment of his family was as scan- 
dalous as it is alleged to have been is the testi- 
mony of the other members of his family, all naturally 
anxious to do or say anything which could with any 
degree of plausibility be urged in mitigation of the 
crime of the two boys. The sons have effectually pre- 
vented their father from giving his account of the 
family troubles, and the other members of their famil) 
may well have reflected that no amount of aspersion on 
the character of the deceased could do him any harm 
in comparison to the service which it might conceiv- 
ably render to his murderers. 

Fortunately, however, the jury did not base their re- 
commendation to mercy upon this entirely untenable 
ground. They declared that they made it solely on the 
ground of the youth of the convicts. ‘This is a matter 
deserving of consideration. Undoubtedly some people 
who commit crimes are too young to be punished for 
them. ‘This sentiment is recognised by the law, which 
declares that no child under seven is criminally respon- 
sible at all,and no child between seven and fourteen 
unless the jury find as a fact that it acted with delibe- 
rate wickedness. No one would now suggest that it 
would be right to hang a boy of nine—though children 
younger than that have committed murder before now. 
On the other hand it is perfectly apparent that a 
man of twenty may, and often does, richly deserve the 


gallows. Thus, a cold-blooded miscreant whose age 
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was stated to be eighteen was hanged at Maidstone at 
the beginning of last year, with universal approval, for 
a murder hardly less atrocious than that committed by 
the two lads at Crewe. If a youth does not fully 
understand at nineteen that to murder his father is a 
hateful crime, which no amount of provocation consist- 
ing only of commonplace cruelty can excuse, he never 
will understand it; and if Mr. Matthews advises Her 
Majesty to reprieve the elder Davies on the ridiculous 
ground that he is only nineteen, he will gravely dis 
appoint those who believe that in these matters he is 
neither weak nor foolish. Whether the other boy, who 
is only sixteen, is too young to be hanged, is a de- 
batable question. ‘The proper answer to it appears to 
us to depend upon the circumstances. At sixteen some 
bovs are well-grown young men, and others are big 
children. ‘The Secretary of State has or should have 
the means of ascertaining whether George Davies be- 
longs to either and which of these classes. If he de- 
clines to interfere to save the worthless life of the elder 
brother we shall be perfectly content to take it on trust 
that he has come to the right decision in the case of 
the vounger, whichever way that decision may be. 


‘THERE IS MORE JOY 

[' was pretty to read Mr. Chamberlain on the pre- 

_ sent condition of Egypt and his own past mis- 
takes as to his own policy there. His mistakes, do we 
say? The mistakes of his party, including all its 
master minds. What Egypt is to us from the poli- 
tical and commercial point of view need not be told to 
any one who has knowledge enough and imagination 
enough—(it is there the modern man so often fails)— 
to deserve the name of politician. For supplies of 
corn, of cotton, of sugar, at a distance of seven days 
from our ports across a sea that must be dominated by 
our fleets, and therefore safe for merchant ships—how 
important it may be we shall find whencver we are en- 
gaged in a great war in which food supplies may run 
very short indeed. Nearly eighty per cent. of the enor- 
mous tonnage that passes through the Suez Canal is 
British: and for that reason, amongst others, is it not as 
well that the officials of the country should be ours or 
under our command and not open to purchase by a 
foreign Power? As an outlet for British capital and 
a field for British enterprise it has a value that will 
increase greatly, we may suppose, as time goes on ; and 
Put trade aside, and the 
political advantages of the protectorate are very great 


that, too, is something. 


indeed ; or, if you please, the advantage of keeping 
other Powers out of that post on the Mediterranean, 
off that waterway to India and Australia, is very con- 
siderable, | 

Meanwhile, does the occupation of Egypt burden the 
‘blind Samson” much ? It burdens Samson, as yet un- 
blinded, not at all. But isn’t it (according to the Radi- 
cal idea so often expressed in the Arabi Pasha days) a 
nursery of British ‘satraps* and a scourge to native 
races who ought to enjoy their independence in peace ? 
Nothing of the sort. Mr. Chamberlain has been to 
see; and he tells us, what we knew long ago, that 
the satraps are a hard-working body of high-minded, 
knowledgeable officers, who have already redeemed the 
people from miserable exactions and oppressions, have 
given them the security of law in a measure unknown for 
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thousands of years in the land of the Pharaohs, are 
reducing its enormous burden of debt, are increasing 
its means of prosperity by methods direct and indirect 
(irrigation, sanitation, new openings of commerce), and 
in short, making the whole population more comfort- 
able all round. Why, then, it seems that the British 
empire has not yet ceased to extend its blessings of 
peace and freedom over the world; neither has the 
Briton lost his cunning as a governing man—hard and 
proud but wise in his place, and just above all. Of the 
people in this country, with its many sects and faddists, 
it is the humanitarian and the people’s friend who 
ought to rejoice most in the extension of British 
dominion, and be more ready than others to glory in it 
and sustain it. Mr. Chamberlain was ever a humani- 
tarian, ever a people's friend. But he and the whole 
school of politicians in which he was bred are com- 
monly wanting in imagination as aforesaid. They 
must see to believe. Mr. Chamberlain has been in the 
United States, to find there (as he admits) far less 
political freedom than he left at home. He has been 
to Egypt, and there he sees what the British satrap is 
capable of in the way of good and righteous work when 
he gets above rajahs, paslias, and that kind of paternal 
persons. And to do him justice, Mr. Chamberlain 
loses no time, when he returns, to recant his old opinions 
and bless the satrap. 


PRECIEUSE RIDICULE. 

( NCE upon a time, as * the blue moon-mist * mingled 

) with the yellow lamp-light, the lady who writes 
under the pen-name of Vernon Lee had a talk in which 
this clear conclusion was arrived at—that no ‘reality 
of dreadfulness * could seem ‘ aught but bearable, com- 
This led 
her, she,states, to the decision that the supernatural 
must be enwrapped in mystery: ‘ Indeed, “tis the mys- 
tery that haunts us’; as in the ease of ‘ the click of 
his unseen spurs” from a cavalier ‘sucked back ever 


pared; to ‘the vague we know not what.’ 


and anon into the flickering shadows.” Then follows 
a vague we know not what: “tis a mystery that haunts 
us ; it seems, however, to be a kind of satire, naught 
but bearable, on previous writers of ghost stories. ‘ The 
supernatural can open the caves of Jamschid and scale 
the ladder of Jacob; what use has it got if it land us in 
Islington or Shepherd’s Bush?’ All right supernatural 
stories ‘ tingle through our additional sense’; they spring 
from a litter of multi-coloured tatters and faded herbs 
which lies in our fancy, and they fill whole epochs with 
their strange perfume of witch-garden flowers. The 
four tales in Hauntings (London: Heinemann), Vernon 
Lee can positively affirm, have haunted certain brains : 
‘Yours, dear Arthur Iemon, along the dim twilight 
tracks, and * Yours, dear Flora Priestley, amidst ‘ the 
mist of moonbeams. All the ghosts are warranted to 
have been taken from the Past. * That is the place to 
get our ghosts from. Indeed, we live ourselves, we 
educated folk of modern times, on the borderland of 
the Past, in houses looking down on its troubadours’ 
orchards and Greek folks’ pillared courtyards.’ How 
true that is! We do, indeed, live in the Present, the 
Past is behind us, and some of us do have a knowledge 
—more or less accurate—of Greek. And what simple, 
vigorous English some of us educated modern folk do 
write ! 
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The first tale which tingles through our additional 
sense is the story of a Pole who was a good classic—or, 
to be more explicit, who had looked down on the pil- 
lared courtvards of Greek folks. His name, like Dick 
Deadeye’s, was agin him; for he had been christened 
‘ Spiridion 'Trepka, and clearly with such a name no 
man could possibly keep clear of spooks. Spiridion 
was * wedded to the Past, to women like Lucrezia Borgia 
He went to a town in 
Urbania to write a history, and there he fell in love 
with one Medea, daughter of the Lord of Capri, a lady 
who had practised murder with much success about 


and Vittoria Accoramboni.’ 


the middle of the sixteenth century. 
justice, he feels his position keenly. 


‘To do Spiridion 
On nearly every 
page he appeals to the reader by such pertinent utter- 
ances as these: ‘Am I mad 7° 
* What 
folly 7° 
it will 
reason, 


‘What a goose I am, 
a fool Iam, to be sure, * Awful rubbish, * Is this 
and ‘Why do I write this rubbish ¢* Spiridion, 
thus be seen, has occasional glimmerings of 
though he teaches the boys to make a snow- 
woman and call her Medea. ‘Thereupon Medea writes 
to him, bidding him meet her in a church. 


and beholds his murderess in a red gown. 


He obeys, 
She writes 
again, telling him to hack up a bronze statue of a 
horseman which was one of the ornaments of the place. 
Spiridion steals an axe and sets out for the bronze horse 
at dead of night like an Irish cattle-hougher. The 
ghosts of those whom Medea had murdered interview 
him on his way and advise him strongly to go home. 
But he hacked up the work of art, a great wind howled, 
the earth shook, and he fled home—the clock struck 
one, the ghost came down—‘ At last, Medea! Medea! 
Amour Dure—Dure Amour !" 
‘dead of a stab.” 





Next day he was found 


In the second tale Vernon Lee boldly challenges com- 
parison with Mr. Anstey. She introduces Venus, in the 
form of a mortal maiden named Dionea, into a village 
where the ‘quaver of the frogs” at night was ‘ like the 
vague trails of countless stars... Dionea, who had a 
‘smile like the twist of a young snake, did a good deal 
of mischief, and finally burned up a sculptor and his 
wife; but one thinks of the great scene between 
Leander and his sweetheart and ‘Lady Venus, mum, 
and the palm is not with Vernon Lee. The heroine 
of her third tingler is a Mrs. Oke of Okehurst. She 
had a ‘bamboo figure, and ‘something of the pea- 
cock and something of the stag,’ and her ‘ psycho- 
logical peculiarity” might be summed up in a ‘ Nar- 
cissus attitude.” She was a bizarre creature of enig- 
matic, far-fetched exquisitiveness. She was in love with 
the spook of a cavalier poet, with whom she was in the 
habit of flirting in the Yellow Room. One day Mr. Oke 
looked through a window, and seeing a spook there 
where nae spook should be, he went and got a gun and 
fired at it, but only struck the bamboo-like figure of the 
bizarre creature. So she gave up the ghost, and Oke 
shot himself and fractured his jaw and died a few days 
later raving mad, and that is the way ghost stories 
should be written for the refined, and that is how Vernon 
Lee opens the caves of Jamschid and scales the ladder 
of Jacob. The last of the four stories is called A 
Wicked Voice, and is the most unearthly nonsense ever 
written by one of us modern educated folk. We do 
not know what it means, but it seems to be composed 
of the ravings of a Wagnerite who wants to make an 
opera like the Meister’s. 
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MODERN MEN. 


COUNT VON MOLTKE, 


NE starlight night I stood on the ruin of the ol 
In the ravine Euphrates 


O 


shone like silver, and his murmur intensified the silence. 


Roman castle of Zeugma. 


And methought there appeared to me in the moonlight 
the shades of Cyrus, of Alexander, of Xenophon, Cisar. 
and Julian: here they had stood and looked across the 
river upon that stony waste, upon the petrified land of 
Chosroes. ‘Then I resolved to offer to the memory of the 
mighty Roman race a libation from the golden grape they 
planted in the vineyards of Gaul, whose wine I had car- 
ried from their western to their far eastern frontier. | 
flung the bottle—'twas now empty, sure enough—to the 
river, that bore it dancing and ducking towards southern 
seas. Like the toper in Goethe’s ballad, I “drank no 
droplet more’; and for a very good reason—that bottle 
was iny last.’ So wrote Captain von Moltke in the spring of 
1838, not without significance. The purely German sen- 
timentalism and the epicurean regret for a bottle of the 
best which was apparently not German are on the sur- 
face. But the allusion to Alexander and Xenophon and 
Cesar touches the root of the matter. How far had the 
young soldier's ambition climbed ? and on what pinnacle 
has it placed him now ? 

‘A Prussian soldier first, a Stoic after’ was Helmuth 
von Moltke’s watchword through many decades of wait- 
ing and watching ; and for all his miraculous draught ot 


victory he has not changed it yet. To certain modern 


biographers a character from which science has eliminated 
the idea of self is intolerable ; and probably legend will 
Meanwhile let 


Moltke as God made him, and remember that in three- 


supply what history refuses. us take our 
score years and six he contrived to live and work without 
being billed and trumpeted in the market-place. — For, as 
every one knows, it was not till the night of the 2d of July 
1866 that he crossed his Rubicon and roused his sleeping 
sovereign to sign the orders which resulted next day in 
Sadowa and five years later in the making of modern 
Germany. In truth, the simple architecture of the life. 
the Roman profile now so familiar, were needed by his- 
torical perspective. At King William’s court ambition 
took a lead the 
Helmuth von Moltke had to obey two great guiding tradi- 


noble mould ; and to Prussian armies 
tions. The first, the royal, was not the least precious part of 
the legacy of Frederick the Great ; the other was the tradi- 
tion of the staff, which dated from the days when Gneisenau 
stood at Blucher’s elbow to keep his strategy on end or 
of defeat 


Together they determined the position, so that Moltke in 


to neutralise the mischiefs as after Ligny. 
a monarchy long organised for war must work upon lines 
not unfamiliar to would-be Premiers in a constitutional 
State: in England (say) before what has been so strangely 
He soon left the Danish 
army, which he entered through a military college at 


miscalled Parliamentary reform. 


Copenhagen ; and at Berlin, where he readily satisfied 
He 
chose Turkey as a practical school of war ; his choice is 
explained by the fact that between Waterloo and Solferino 
the Far East was the only battle-ground in Europe ; and 
himself has told us how he won the Sultan’s confidence 


the military inquisitors, a career was opened to him. 


and learned the value in war of perfect organisation and 
science among as perverse and backward a people as the 
Continent holds. Then followed twenty years of work 
on the General Staff still devoted to strategical studies 
and schemes, or spent in personal attendance on Prince 
Henry at Rome or on the Crown Prince. An equerry- 
ship would hardly be coveted by a rising English com 


mander’ but Prussian princes are serious soldiers, and 
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Moltke could accept this one with dignity as a ladder to 
higher things. Finally, in the wretched Danish business 
his vigorous initiative did something to shorten the agony 
of a brave little army ; and when the old struggle for mas- 
tery with Austria came to a crisis, his were the supreme 
responsibility and the supreme glory alike. 

But it was only in the French campaign that the master 
stood revealed in all his majesty. When De Wimpffen 
and Bazaine had both capitulated ; when he had packed 
off prisoners of war by the hundred thousand and trophies 
enough to arm a nation; when in his cabinet at Ver- 
sailles, besides governing the conduct of a siege before 
which the greatest in history are as the sieges of Laputa, 
he sat issuing orders daily to armies in Burgundy, on the 
Mid-Loire, in Picardy, and in Normandy—then, indeed, 
he inaugurated a new era in war, and gave the world a 
spectacle undreamed of thitherto. France was his chess- 
board, and thereon he played (and won) some half-a-dozen 
deadly games at once, any of which would have made an 
ordinary captain’s reputation, and in fact did make (and 


mar) reputations by the score. It was not sheer weight of 


numbers that gave its quality to his strategy. Whether you 
follow Hume or De Quincey, when the Cesars ruled the 
East and West their legions must have reached a respect- 
able total; and Napoleon himself had great armies afoot 
in Spain while he was leading others through Germany 
and Russia. What makes Von Moltke’s campaign unique 
is that it is simply a complete expression of modern science ; 
for that and nothing else it was that enabled him to keep 
his eye on every corner of France, and move his pieces him- 
self from day to day, giving ‘check’ here and ‘mate’ there, 
His sovereign may have been King in that royal game, 
but truly, as the Eastern players have it, he was Vizier. 
In the presence of such achievement it were only natural 
to slip into panegyric ; and vet one must ery halt. Now 
and whenever it is attempted to fix Von Moltke’s place in 
the Valhalla, you must not neglect to discount the extra- 
ordinary means at his disposal, and ask how much was due 
to the hero? how much to the patience of the Prussian 
King and people, to the immense storage of energy, to 
the trained and perfect soldiery who never failed to 
obey aright those telegraphic despatches, unparalleled for 
brevity and the suppression of detail? and, last of all, 
how much to the uncommon incapacity of the foe? The 
strategist’'s modest answer, were these questions put to 
himself, may be divined ; and perhaps one may paraphrase 
it thus. Von Moltke was certainly two generations ahead 
of his contemporaries, While Kinglake was singing 
dithyrambs about that mighty storm in a Russian tea-cup, 
the Crimean war; while Napoleon ut. and his creatures 
were making light of the only man who might have saved 
them (Baron Stoffel, to wit); at the same hour and long 
before Von Moltke had apprehended that in modern war 
the big battalions sweep the board, and that instantly, 
and that if he were first ready he must win. He saw the 
one thing needful and he made for it. But this is to admit 
that the Prussian superiority lay above all in a perfect 
organisation, which (it happens) has never been tested by 
any serious strain of defeat. ‘The French were not only 
hopelessly out-numbered and out-generalled : they were 
so miserably cowed as well that the Germans might always 
reckon on things going as smoothly, though not as cheaply, 
as at home in their autumn maneeuvres. ‘To put it a little 
differently, Von Moltke had the start of the world ; and 
what it may do with his methods is yet to see. It is con- 
ceivable that by a free and intelligent use of them a war- 
like ruler may succeed where Napoleon failed. Once more, 
the permanence of the work must affect its place in history. 
It isa mighty thing to have made modern Germany in 
two campaigns; but a rash young war-lord might un- 
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make it infone ; and to our cost we may have to reckon 
with another sort of conquerors than the Germans. 

Howbeit, ‘ Vater’ Moltke, who with infant eyes saw the 
century come in red and reeling under the French eagles, 
may live to see it go out peacefully under the Prussian. 
One hopes that it will be so; and can fancy him to the 
end looking back to the evening after Sedan, when King 
William said to his companions at table, ‘You, Von Roon, 
have sharpened our sword ; you, Von Moltke, have guided 
it; while your years of statesmanship, Von Bismarck, are 
what have brought the policy of Prussia to its present 
height.’ Already Von Roon is forgotten; but the others 
are immortal. While men have memory they will re- 
member to the glory of monarchy that King William found 
to serve him faithfully two men of genius to whom—with 
aname and some few thousands of pounds—their work 
was reward enough and to spare. In all his reported say- 
ings and speeches Von Moltke’s simplicity shines out. 
Neither appeals to religion nor pacific assurances offend 
in his mouth ; openly suspicious of France, so long the 
jealous mistress of Europe, he has never stooped to revile 
her or to wrong; and one can imagine him siding with 
the aged and war-weary King against the tremendous 
Chancellor himself. 


A PARABLE. 


rIXHAT very terrible deity the God of Things as They 

Are heard a noise on the floor beneath him, and saw 
the British Public racing round the room, upsetting the 
waste-paper basket, clawing the pictures from the walls, 
and trying to run about on the ceiling, like the fit-afflicted 


kitten. He is nothing if not ‘factual,’ is the God of 


Things, ete. ; and he has no great regard for the British 
Public, which is deeply tinctured with sentimentalism, and 
mostly takes its facts the wrong way. But being a god, 
he has a clear idea of duty ; and tenderly he picked the 
British Public up, carefully he dusted the flue out of its 
coat, and even as if he meant it did he ask it what was the 
matter. 

‘Hush!’ said the B.P. in some excitement, ‘ We ‘ve got 
Art!’ 

‘Then the sooner you get rid of it the better, because 
you are not built that way. And which is it this time ? 
Print or paint ?’ 

‘Print,’ said the B.P. ‘It has been borne in upon us 
that a stand should be made against those detestable in- 
fluences of Mudie and the Young Person that hamper and 
confound our fiction. There!’ 

‘ Well, and what’s to happen next?’ said the G.T.T.A. 
‘Are you going to legislate about it ?’ 

The British Public winced. It had been in the habit of 
legislating a good deal, and, cocksure as it was of every- 
thing, it had somehow grown to see that some of its legisla- 
tion was—(as the God of Things, ete., had put it)—* my 
eye. But it did its best. ‘ You see, it ’s a question of 
Art, it said uneasily. ‘ Every consideration ought to be 
subordinated to Art. At present, owing to the idiotic re- 
luctance of the common herd to face facts, it ’s all wrong ; 
and—and Art’s the one thing after all, isn’t it?’ 

‘Of course, of course, said the God of Things, ete. ; 
‘and now I suppose you'll be setting to work to wean 
what you call the heathen from their papier-maché gods, 
won't you? Men like you—some of ’em—made what they 
call Art according to their lights—a few of them ; and 
now you purpose to lie down and grovel before what they 





have made—all of them? Bosh !’ 

‘But think of Art—holy, sacred Art,’ said the British 
Public. 

‘Holy, sacred skittles!’ quoth the God—and being 
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a god his habit of irreverence need startle nobody. ‘ Has 
no kind friend informed you that you are the most un- 
alterably animal race on the globe or else you would not 
have spread abroad on that globe? Can’t you understand 
that your creed makes of one special form of excess a 
deadly sin, a thing to be expiated with tears and fire and 
death ? Hasn’t it occurred to you that by virtue of your 
constitution and your creed you brood and you gloom 
over the least hint of certain elements like a hen over a 
nest-egg? Here, I'l] show you a case in point.’ And he 
beckoned to his side an inhabitant of the Far East. * ‘Tell 
us a tale, Mahommed Din,’ said the God. With the face of 
a young Apollo, Mahommed Din, aged fourteen and the 
tather of one son, launched forth into a little anecdote 
that would have bronzed the Russia-leather cheeks of a 
club divan at two in the morning. After which he turned 
on his heel, gripped a sword, and howling * There is no God 
but God!’ flung himself in a hopeless charge at the head 
of an English square,was bayonetted through the lungs, and 
was pitched dead at the feet of the scandalised B.P. 

‘A nice youth, wasn’t he?’ said the G.T.T.A. * Now 
you will never forget the tale he told you. It’s burned 
into your memory and will abide there when you work 
in the city, or ride in omnibuses, or what ’s-his-name the 
thingummy of the domestic hearth. Your life is so level 
and monotonous that you have much too much time to 
think. That story would run off Mahommed Din’s mind 
like water off a duck’s back. Queer, isn’t it? He lives 
in red-hot sunshine, and the front door of his house is 
never shut because it’s a fourteen-foot archway, and he 
works all his simple toilet in full view of the world : as 
he would of the New Journalism. That sort of anecdote 
doesn’t make much impression on him.’ 

‘But why lecture?’ said the B.P. testily. ‘And what 
about the Greeks?’ It had been taught always to drag 
in the name of the Greeks when it meditated folly. 

‘ Exactly,’ said its divine interlocutor. ‘ When you live 
their life you can try to play their game. Not before. You 
are dull, but you may have remarked, when you borrowed 
books from a friend, that colonial literature is more flip- 
pant and sometimes more improper than your town-bred 
canons allow. And the moral of that is, that while you 
may stand on your head in desert places from the mere 
and sheer delight of being alive, you must not kick out in 
a crowd or you will hurt some one.’ 

* But Art 

‘Little man,’ quoth the G.T.T.A., ‘there is nothing 
in all the temples of that god that justifies the tainting 
of one human soul.’ 





’ began the British Public. 


‘ But would you have the holy spirit of man deliberately 
stifle and pretend not to take cognisance of dread im- 
pulses which . .. ?’ 

The God is a good fellow and a wise. He was not the 
least bit angry; but he cut in here, and said he to the 
British Public : ‘ Ta-ta-ta; and please pick those pieces of 
newspaper out of your hair. How would you like to live 
in a steamer where all the machinery was on the deck 
and in the cabins and scattered up and down the saloon ? 
You'd hate it. The throb of the engines is quite enough. 
In any first-class steamer—I mean book—that principle 
shocks nobody. And, talking of souls, look yonder!’ 
And the God of Things as They Are—(who knew his 
business as well as any butterman of them all)—was seen 
to point across the fog in the direction of Highgate 
a region once sacred to the memory of Dick Whitting- 
ton and the commercial spirit and still the abode of many 
rising, or risen, painters. ‘ Behold,’ he went on, ‘ the family 
of a common little city man. He cherishes an ignoble 
attachment for somebody on the south side of the water; 
she in turn has a more ignoble attachment for a clerk in a 
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bank ; and he in turn is the joy of his mother’s soul. ‘The 
man’s real wife is old, worn, and commonplace ; and her 
eyes are wrinkled and dim; and as she lovks out of hey 
window from four to six between the lights, she would give 
her immortal soul just to be petted a little; for it’s a long 
time since she has been made much of in any way. Her 
daughter dabbles pitifully in needlework and painting ; 
and she is ragged and scrawny ; and her mouth is always 
half-open ; and she will never marry, because she is one of 
the surplus women for whom there are no function and no 
place. The son of the house is seventeen, is also scrawny 
and open-mouthed, inherits his father’s temperament, and 
is just beginning to take notice of things and very madly 
to desire impossibilities. Moreover, there is downstairs : 
little slattern of sixteen. There are your readers. And 
you talk of ‘ brutal truths’ for these and the likes of these, 
who are harried and desperate with truths already ? Why, 
given a ready-made imagination, price three-and-six in 
boards, there might be consequences in that house of a 
superior kind. And what would you, as a ratepayer, a 
juryman, que sais-je, moi— what would you say to that? 
(Here the B.P. blushed and_ bridled.) —‘I_ tell you, 
pursued the God, ‘it won’t do. Those people may not 
read the book, but the business of the writer is to assume 
that they wi//. What they want is something not truthful 
as they understand truth—something that takes them out 
of themselves and makes them forget the wretched fact. 
If ever they have felt happy let them have that emotion 
writ large and often. What is the use of returning them 
the horror of their own lives in print ? Give them steadily 
what you call lies and impossibilities. Make the woman 
believe that there is nothing better than religion ; tell her 
daughter that charity and toil are the ends of life ; and 
impress upon the boy that action and strife are the highest 
good.’ 

The B.P. was mightily moved. ‘Ho!’ it sneered, with 
all the venom of offended egoism, ‘then while we are 
ministering to the spiritual wants of people in Highgate 
the Pageant of English Literature is to stand still ?’ 

‘Who said so?’ quoth the G.T.T.A. ‘And why not 
leave the Pageant alone? It never made a step forward 
when it was conscious of itself, and under any circum- 
stances its strongest never ask leave to do what seems 
good to them. They take it as you yourself might take 
a kiss from a girl.’ 

‘Q!’ simpered the British Public. And again it bridled 
and blushed. ‘ But surely a much larger measure of free- 
dom could be with advantage conceded ; 

‘Don't you believe it,’ said the God, with a certain 
austerity—(for he felt that things had gone far enough)— 
‘if a writer worth his blotting-paper wants you to listen 
to him he will make you listen to him, whether you like 
it or not. And the soul of man being made of fire, earth, 
and water, there is no necessity for covering it with mud. 
Moreover, any such licence as you propose to issue would 
not make the least difference to the men who know how to 
handle their materials, but would give the little fry 
opportunities of writing unlimited ba——’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the B.P. with dignity; ‘my wife ‘ll 
hear you ; and—and—I think you are beastly suggestive. 
There!’ And, being in one of those tantrums in which it 
neither knows how great an ass it is making of itself nor 
would care a rush if it knew, the B.P. set off in a huff, 
and 





Sir James Hannen being conspicuous in his proper 
place—went in largely for the ‘actuality’ of the evening 
press, and almost persuaded itself that what it wanted was 
not an English Zola but only Zola in English. And the God 
of Things as They Are—(who, being as old as the race, has 


always had to deal with fools, and knows them)——went on 
with his work as though nothing had happened. 
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SPRING WEAR. 


i the Spring a young maid’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of dress. It is for Strephon’s sake no doubt ; 
but at this time Chloe halts in ecstasy before an array 
of dainty foulards and creamy poplinettes whereon the 
laggard Spring may well have emptied her apron ; while 
Amaryllis (in the interest of Corydon perhaps) is caught 
in the toils of a maze of blackthorn or honeysuckle mean- 
dering on a ground of ivory de /aine, or in the meshes of 
a tartan zephyr so brilliant that with an English lily 
arrayed therein King Solomon himself could not hope to 
vie. For what are technically called the ‘misses’ of 
Britain there is that pongee muslin, cousin-german to the 
pongee silk and lineal descendant of the book muslin 
dear respectively to their grandmothers and elder sisters ; 
while she that is equal but to one new gown a season 
sets her affections on a fine cloth in one of the potent 
newer shades of that weird, uncanny green (say) which 
recalls the joyousness of a true Burne Jones, or that mys- 
terious turbide which suggests a dry idea of dirty water. 
To her more fortunate sister there is no such sight as 
those rich brocades wherein, as nobody can deny, it may 
easily be shown how lovely woman can be made. Shall 
it be that dream of violets ? that cloudy-grey groundwork 
strewn with daisies or yellow cuckoo-buds? that harmony 
in turquoise morte, blue with the blue of a bygone age * 
that dance and deray of pale pansies? those flowery 
phantasies, those perilous drapings ablaze with tulips or 
bristling with mimosa, hydrangeas, or the latest freak in 
orchids ? or that peculiar and trying shade of red-lilac 
valled after Mme. de Pompadour, who—(being a person 
of taste)—would never have dreamed of so rash and vio- 
lent a challenge to her complexion ? 

With such a selection you may choose your cloth as 
easily as school-girls write novels. But the novel has got 
to be published and the dress has to be made ; and under 
the present dispensation of dressmaking the latter labour 
is fraught with infinite peril. A publisher may, and very 
often does, not only refrain but even persist in refraining. 
Now, a dressmaker never does refrain, and the results of 
her incontinence are very often fatal. As skirts grow 
scanter her powers wax more excessive, for there are no 
kindly folds nor draperies to dissemble the faults of cut, 
and build, and style, and fit—for at present one’s skirt 
must fit as accurately as one’s bodice. Indeed, the fulness 
robbed from Peter the skirt is often paid with com- 
pound interest to Paul the bodice, wherein the figure is 
swathed after the fashion of mummy or papoose. But, 
passing to another extreme, sometimes the bodice fits 
like a glove, and the victim is encased in a garment fast- 
ened by tiny buttons under the left arm—a compromise 
for that hideous fastening at the back which She-Who- 
Must-Be-Obeyed would again inflict on her who would 
be timeously garmented. Also we are menaced with 
a new craze in handkerchiefs. The high-shouldered 
velvet sleeve holds its own among monstrosities, but the 
newest frocks are fitted with a long coat-sleeve and at the 
top of the arm a piece of silk shaped like a half-handker- 
chief, the one point under the arm, the other immediately 
above. The same fashion prevails in evening dress, with 
sometimes a handkerchief of crépe-de-Chine fastened on 
the left shoulder and passing half-way across the open 
neck, This was Miss Harlowe’s way ; but our Clarissas 
will often dispense with not only the divided handker- 
chief by way of sleeve but any pretence at a sleeve of 
any sort. The necessity is denied, and the arm is set 
off by a circlet of embroidery about the armhole : as in 
the case of the tiny zouave, which has forced its way from 
the street into the drawing-room, and even figures with 
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certain modifications on court dresses. It has also been 
seen (and derided) in black velvet on a bright red frock, 
with a black velvet sash knotted at one side and a Tam 
o’ Shanter to keep it in countenance. But that was at 
a private view. 

The Princesse robe—that acme of grace in dress—and 
the polonaise back are once more in favour for dinner- 
gowns. But the loose tea-gown style of front with which 
Laferriére solved the problem of Mme. Bernhardt’s angles. 
and which has long reigned on our English stage, is far 
too useful and adaptable a fashion to give way. One 
also hears of poisson trains and fourreau petticoats as 
among the new mysteries of Paris ; and it is certain that 
if florists do not make their fortunes during the coming 
season it is not the fault of Fashion, for not only shall 
ropes and chains of violets and of roses adorn the ball- 
dress that would be ready on the spot, and wreathe the 
débutante about as she were one of Herrick’s girls, but at 
garden parties muffs and boas of real flowers shall live 
their little perfumed life in the hands and on the necks of 
ladies: who may an if they will dance braceleted and neck- 
laced in the same sweet wise. 

A sign of the times in jackets and mantles is the flounced 
shoulder cape—or rather sleeve, for the cape itself is apt 
to disappear, leaving the raw-edged or pinked-out flounce 
stranded up on the shoulders just where the sleeve is 
drawn high. As for head-gear, it ranges largely from the 
Marguerite bonnet 





airiest of airy nothings, with a snatch 
of fine black lace for the crown, a scrap of écru embroidery. 
a winged crest of lace, and a flower or two set lightly above 
the side—to the low-crowned, wide-brimmed Olga, the 
huge and fluted nimbus of black lace and gold-shot rib- 
bon, or (most becoming of all) the great hats of black lace 
and Parma violets. 


OLD-WORLD FOOTBALL. 


N a recent number of Murray’s Mr. Montague Shearman 
invited the football world to decide between the con- 
flicting claims of Rugby and Association. England, it would 
seem, has sworn love to both these sisters. Mr. Shearman, 
therefore, in the name of England asks, ‘Which of them 
shall I take? Both? or one? or neither?’ Also, while 
not insinuating that he holds Association football < in 
contempt, he yet seeks to show that as compared to the 
Rugby game it is really ‘not in it.’ The most he can say 
for it is that it has ‘done wonders’ for the hobbledehoys 
of the ‘country districts’; though of course if these be- 
nighted ones had only been enlightened enough to have 
preferred Rugby the wonders would have been much more 
wonderful. Mr. Shearman does not go so far as to affirm 
that neither style ‘can be enjoyed if both remain alive’ : 
but it is plain that he would be much happier if Associa- 
tion were discontinued ; and he assures the Association 
youth of England that they would be not only happier 
but better if they would only ‘turn and change’ to 
Rugby. After an exhaustive consideration of the subject 
from almost every possible point of view— historical, moral, 
wsthetical, carnal, physical, martial, and patriotical—he 
pronounces a verdict for the Rugby Union on all the 
issues ; and, with an earnestness commensurate with the 
fervour of his belief in his mission, he asks ‘ lovers of foot- 
ball to prefer the Rugby Union rules.’ 

Far be it from us to question the justice of Mr. Shear- 
man’s verdict, or indeed to express any opinion as to the 
respective merits of the two games. That both are very 
much ‘alive’ at the present time—that their adherents, 
whether as players or spectators, so thoroughly enjoy 
themselves each after his kind—appears to indicate that 
T 8 
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argument would be thrown away. ‘These persons are not 
lovers of football in the abstract but in the concrete as 
Union or Association ; and at the concrete stage lovers 
worth their salt are in no wise amenable to reason. 
Whatever, therefore, the conclusion to which a con- 
sideration of the history of football in Scotland may 
tend, there is no intention here and now to use it as 
an argument in favour of anything. That youth who 
should be influenced in his choice by historical con- 
siderations or a sense of duty were far mo pedant or 
prig than sportsman. The imperfect average man prefers 
a game because he has been taught it, or because he likes 
it, or because he thinks he can excel in it. Who supposes, 
for example, that the Canadians chose lacrosse as their 
national game out of respect to the aboriginals of their 
great country? or that the remarkable increase of golfing 
in England is traceable to the growing conviction that 
instead of the original kingdom of England including 
Scotland—as Mr. Freeman opines—England was originally 
a fief of the Scottish kings? Still, a ‘ time-honoured game’ 
has certain titles which cannot be pleaded for a common 
novelty ; and this much may be said, that from the his- 
tory of football in this country it would not be difficult 
to show that they who declaim against it are unpatriotic 
as unwise. 

Mr. Shearman endeavours—with a special didactic in- 
tent—to prove that a rude form of Rugby is the ‘ time- 
honoured’ game of England; and he has devoted so 
much attention to the historicals of English football that 
his facts may be accepted with complete confidence. But 
even supposing they established that, say as early as the 
time of Elizabeth, a form of the carrying game was uni- 
versal—(and all that seems to be made out is that such a 
game was played at a very early period in Cornwall and 
some of the eastern counties)—the probability still is that 
originally football was football pure and simple and not 
football plus porterage ; and it may be that had Mr. 
Shearman studied the history of the game in the sister 
country as carefully his opinion about the origin of the 
Rugby variety would have been somewhat modified. That 
the ancient pastime in Scotland allowed running with the 
ball is, he says, ‘abundantly clear, and in proof of this he 
cites Hone’s account of the ‘historical game at Scone.’ 
What he does not know, or omits to mention, is that 
this game, as is stated in the original description in 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of the parish, was only a 
carrying game, the use of the foot not being lawful ; 
moreover, according to tradition, it was not of English 
origin, but was introduced into Scotland by an Italian in 
the days of chivalry ; above all it was notoriously peculiar 
to Scone, and hence the current proverb, ‘ All is fair at 
the ball of Scone.’ There is no evidence at all that carry- 
ing was permitted in the purely Scottish variety. Thus, 
in Skinner’s Monymusk Christmas Ba’ ing, 


* Sometimes the ba’ a yirdlins ran, 
Sometimes in air was fleeing ’ ; 


but although the Monymuskers are represented as em- 
ploying ‘a’ the tricks of fut and hand,’ there is no allusion 
to any one running even a ‘ yirdlins’ with the ball in his 
arms, for that was only fair in Scone. But is the Scone 
game not practically identical with the Greek and Roman, 
with the harpastum? Here then we seem to have a key to 
the origin of Rugby. If at Scone, the presumption is that 
the Roman game was played in other parts of Britain ; and 
Rugby football seems to be nothing more or less than a com- 
bination of the Saxon and Roman games, with a supple- 
mentary ‘scrum’ derived from the period when football, 
having been under a ban in England from the time of 
Edward in., had degenerated into ‘a friendly kind of 
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fighte,’ engaged in once a year by an unskilled mob, not 
infrequently in the narrow area of the public streets. [i 
would, however, be as easy to argue that these modifica- 
tions of the game have improved it as that they have done 
the reverse. To alter Mr. Shearman’s illustration, Rugby 
football seems to be a blend : a remarkably happy one, and 
if less pure than Association decidedly stronger. 

But leaving the question as to which variety is the 
more ‘time-honoured,’ another point of history is pro- 
bably more important. The writer on football in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica states that, ‘ unlike cricket, foot- 
ball had never taken root among the aristocracy and 
gentry.” This may be true of England from the time of 
Edward 111.’s prohibition, but as regards Scotland it is alto- 
gether the reverse of true ; for the reason that the royal 
fiat was never so potent north as south. The Scottish 
kings were by no means successful in substituting archery 
for football and golf. Football was prohibited in 1424, 
1451, 1471, and 1491; but the very repetition of the 
enactments is proof of their inefficiency. At all events. 
in 1497 footballs were purchased by James tv. himself, 
probably for a game at court. In the next century the 
game was played not merely by the gentry but even 
by the monks and other ecclesiastics. Thus Sir David 
Lindsay's Abbot vindicates his presbyterial efficiency by 
setting his prowess at football against his neglect of the 
pulpit : 

‘I wot there is nocht ane among you all 
More feinlie can play at the fut-ball.’ 


That even the highest nobles did not disdain the game is 
clear from the case of the fifth Earl of Huntly, who was 
seized with apoplexy}(it was hereditary) while kicking off, 
and died the same night. The game seems to have been 
a common one at the court of Queen Mary. Sir Francis 
Knollys tells that when she was at Carlisle after the flight 
from Langside, ‘ about twenty of her retinue played at foot- 
ball before her the space ef two hours, very strongly, nimbly, 
and skilfully, without any foul play offered.’ Their play 
struck Sir Francis as much superior to anything he had 
seen ; and it is clear that the game in vogue at this time 
among the upper classes of Scotland differed radically 
from the common annual rough-and-tumble of later years. 
The real cause of decline and deterioration was the pro- 
hibition of Sunday football by the Reformers. During 
the Covenanting and Cromwellian periods of ascendancy, 
football was in still greater disrepute ; and Sir David 
Hume of Crossrig records that in 1659 having, in accord- 
ance with a traditional custom of the second-year stu- 
dents at Edinburgh University, taken part in a game of 
football on the Borough Muir on the 11th March, he was 
sentenced to be whipped in the class; and, refusing to 
submit, was expelled the University. 

The extraordinary revival of football is an evidence that 
the old notions as to the sinfulness of enjoyment per se 
are practically extinct. Not less remarkable is the im- 
mense improvement—in the supercession of savagery by 
skill—which has followed its adoption by the educated 
classes. Of course there are prints moral and _ prints 
medical whose object is by a long parade of ‘ accidents’ 
to persuade the public to frown this pastime down as 
brutal and demoralising, and who in that way do their 
little best to make it both. That, though, is not the 
way to mend it, and to end it were merely impossible. 
And after all is it really so dangerous as that? Minor 
accidents are common enough ; but, so far as loss of lite 
is concerned, is football as mortal as hunting, shooting, 
riding, yachting, bathing, or even doing nothing? Is it 
very much more deadly than crossing a crowded London 
street ? or is it anything like so perilous as railway travel- 
ling? Perhaps some gentle statistician will oblige. 
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CONTINENTAL PAINT. 


OREIGN art has met with little or no official en- 
couragement in England. ‘There is scarce an 
Academician but has waved the Union Jack to warn 
the British Student off the Siren-Isles of Paris. Yet, fortu- 
nately for the future of British paint, the counsel of the 
parish beadle—(which is not unmixed with a lively sen- 
timent of British Three per Cents.)—has not invariably 
prevailed ; and if the supply of the dealers responds to a 
genuine demand on the part of the public, London is 
taking a very genuine interest in foreign work. This 
interest is still indiscriminating, and false reputations, 
with a blazoning of prices monstrous high, are being 
created daily and even hourly. 

Thus, to say that the French Gallery in Pall Mall con- 
tained an excellent collection were to confuse the com- 
mercial and the artistic spirits. None with an eye for 
colour or a feeling for arrangement can with tolerance 
consider the tinted photographs of Professor Seiler, the 
hard, positivitist landscape of Heffner—(which almost re- 
conciles you to our own B. W. Leader)—the vulgarities 
of Bramtot and Heilbuth, or the pretentious fashion- 
plates of Munkacsy. No doubt as objects of exchange 
these products are useful, but as art it is hard to take 
them seriously. With Uhde and Liebermann, however, 
the case is different. Each of these is in his way a 
master. Their material is new, their accomplishment 
incontestable. They are travelling the same road, and 
both have submitted to the guidance of the masters of 
France and Holland. Of the two Fritz von Uhde’s is by 
far the stronger personality: he can be frankly unplea- 
sant in colour, as he is in My Children’s Nursery ; and his 
work is sometimes so brutal as to repel. But he is a 
painter with a style and a method of his own, and his 
essays in naturalism are redeemed by vigour of treatment 
from the reproach of being mere experiments in painted 
literature. Indeed, a certain injustice has been done 
him by those who have judged his work exclusively on 
the merits of the ‘subject.’ He has chosen to treat The 
Last Supper and Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me as 
modern incidents ; he has taken his types and costumes 
from his own Bavaria ; he has selected his motifs because 
they afforded him an opportunity of interesting composi- 
tion, and not because he holds what the unlettered jour- 
nalist persists in describing as ‘phenomenal’ views of 
biblical history; and his pictures are rather exercises 
in realism than interpretations of Christology, for while 
his themes are common property his treatment is his own. 
In colour and effect his less ambitious canvases are prefer- 
able to his Last Supper: his Gleaners being excellent, while 
in Picture-Books he is openly and broadly impressioniste. 
As for Professor Liebermann, his inspiration is generally 
Dutch, and his debt to Israels is conspicuous. But he is 
no mere imitator neither; and both his colour and his 
brushwork have a strength and a distinction which are 
nothing if not personal. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s is a gathering of some French 
romanticists and of certain moderns who have carried on 
the tradition of the men of 1830. _ It is not so good as 
the exhibition of a year ago. Of the greater Masters 
Courbet alone is adequately represented. Too much 
importance is given to Michel and Hervier, neither of 
whom may claim a place in the front rank. Michel, for 
instance, has always been something of a puzzle. He was 
painting all through the palmy times of classicism, yet his 
mind and temper were simply realistic always. In the 
study of Nature, and with the example of Hobbema and 
Ruysdael he developed independently a style which may 
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only be compared to that of our own Old Crome. Of 
course the Englishman was out and away the greater 
artist, but Michel’s best work has a freshness of colour 
and a personal simplicity of effect which are irresistible. 
Still, he cannot hold his own against the greater roman- 
ticists, and no amount of exhibition and art-criticism will 
ever make him a master. However, he was in a sense 
an inventor, and here Hervier—who was nothing if not 
eclectic—is vastly his inferior. Sometimes Hervier bor- 
rowed from Diaz; more often he took Rousseau as his 
model ; he was always; at his best when he was least 
himself. His pictures are not great art, but they are 
modelled on a wholesome convention, and are always free 
from offence. 

We have already pointed out that neither Uhde nor 
Liebermann has escaped the French influence; and it 
is a fact that in Italy and England, as well as in Ger- 
many, the example of the romantics has been followed 
with profit. Segantini’s indebtedness to Millet is plain. 
In spite of his strong personal style, his colour, which is 
all his own, is frequently anti-decorative, and he has 
attempted to render the effect of sunlight with a realism 
which has led but to disaster. But he is an artist of 
style and method, and he has accepted the precepts of 
a good school. If any evidence were needed to prove 
how completely the metropolis of art has shifted from 
Italy to Paris in the present century, you have it in the 
career of Segantini, who was born and lived his whole life 
in Italy, but has taken as his models not the great painters 
who have made his country famous but those modern 
Frenchmen who form the last link in the chain of un- 
broken tradition. 

When Paris has exhausted her capacity of experiment, 
and her schools are fast bound in the bonds of a new 
formalism, where will art find a new home? in London 
or Boston or Timbuctoo? All Mr. Henry Muhrman’s 
five-and-twenty, canvases are refined in colour and deli- 
cate in workmanship, and most of them are restrained in 
tone, full of atmosphere, and not undistinguished in style. 
Mr. Peppercorn—(who does not often give so much as a 
hint of his own personality)—is conscious of his limita- 
tions, and is content to adopt the method of one far 
greater than himself. Also inspired by the art of France 
is the work of Mr. Robert Noble, who, however, has 
done himself scant justice in the few things he has 
hitherto exhibited. His colour has generally been mono- 
tonous, and his foregrounds have been too often elaborate 
and fidgety ; but he knows how to use his material, and 
does not think it contemptible to learn the lesson others 
can teach. 

The moral of all this is that, in spite of the warnings 
of interested professors, European art is fast being Galli- 
cised. Or, to put it another way, the most intelligent 
artists of all nationalities are finding out that technical 
accomplishment is more useful in the long-run than indi- 
vidual eccentricity. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GOLF. 


Poor years I have been pointed out in clubs as the man 
who was preparing an attack on golf, and who meant 
to sign it. ‘ But of course you will clear out of the country 
before it appears?’ they say ; or ‘ Yes, I dare say you will 
sign it, but not with your own name.’ Who’s afraid? 
Not I! Here is the article, with my own name at the end 
of it. 
Enough nonsense has been talked about golf to stock a 
House of Commons with. The usual practice is to write 
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of golf as if one liked it. This is the sham of a hypocritical 
age. Nobody really likes golf, and those who write about 
it most enthusiastically are naturally the persons that hate 
it most. A book has actually been written about golf 
lately in which the game (so-called) is extolled. Now, 
this is going a little too far. Do the authors really think 
that the public is taken in by them? The chief writer is 
Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, and one might imagine from 
glancing at the work (1 scorn to read it) that Mr. Hutchin- 
son would (to put the thing mildly) as lief be playing golf 
as not. Surely his audacity carries him off his feet? Were 
he some illiterate man I might believe that he had deceived 
himself into thinking that he enjoyed golf. But Mr. Hut- 
chinson has a style, and it is (yes, it positively is) a little 
impudent in a man with a style to pretend that he does 
not see through golf. The other writers are equally 
shameless. Here actually is Mr. Lang, of whom one 
would have expected honesty, saying in black and white 
(which, mark you, is damning evidence) that he likes 
golf. Why did he let himself be persuaded against his 
better judgment to make such a monstrous statement ? 
Then comes Mr. Balfour. I am an admirer of the Irish 
Secretary. Until this wretched subject of golf cropped 
up he seemed to me to be a man of independent judgment 
who was not afraid to call things by their right name. 
Yet on golf he is a coward like the rest. The daily 
papers frequently announce that Mr. Balfour has taken a 
half-holiday and gone off to play golf. This, of course, is 
libellous, but I put it down to his enemies. No doubt it 
is very pleasant to the Parnellites to think that Mr. Bal- 
four plays golf. Paragraphs like these must lower him in 
the general esteem, and for months I have looked in the 
papers for some such letter as this: ‘Sir, in your issue of 
the 22d inst. appeared a statement to the effect that Mr. 
Balfour is an enthusiastic golfer. As this is calculated to 
do Mr. Balfour serious harm with all right-thinking mem- 
bers of the community, he has commissioned me (as his 
private secretary) to contradict the charge in the strongest 
language. Whatever may be his failings Mr. Balfour is too 
much of a gentleman to regard golf with any other feel- 
ings than those of abhorrence.—I am, etc.’ Such a dis- 
claimer from Mr. Balfour would have crushed his opponents ; 
but I concluded that he was too busy or too contemptuous 
to make it, and of course I was never so base as to believe 
for one moment that he did play golf. His contribution 
to the book on the despised pastime, however, is a sad dis- 
appointment. It is quite inconceivable that he likes golf. 
Why then does he write as if he thought the game 
worthy the name? Doubtless for the reason that induces 
other respectable men to avoid the truth on this detest- 
able subject. I cannot take up The Scots Observer without 
a shudder lest it should contain an article by Sir Walter 
Simpson, or some other man in whom I believe, insinuating 
that he plays golf for love of it. Why are these gentle- 
men afraid to tell the truth, and so have an excuse for 
burning their clubs and caddies? Were they sworn to 
perjure themselves about golf before they were old enough 
to know any better? Certainly it is high time that I came 
forward with the truth about golf. Afraid to sign the 
counterblast? Not I! 

There is absolutely nothing in golf to recommend it to 
auybody. Most open-air pastimes are games of skill, but 
I snap my fingers in the face of the hardened player who 
dares to say that there is any skill in golf. Itis entirely a 
game of chance, and so might have a meretricious attraction 
if played for money. It might, perhaps, be said that there 
is a very little skill in golf: that the man who hits the ball 
is less unskilful than the man who misses it, and that he 
who tees his ball into the caddy is a better player than the 
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golfer who tees into a whin-bush. Such an argument, 
like every argument in defence of this ridiculous game, is 
idle. Before you do hit the ball it is quite impossible to 
say that you wil! hit it. The man who (because he has 
not the courage to call it a loathsome game) has played, 
poor wretch, for years is as likely to miss as the tiro is to 
hit. It is all chance. Then take the teeing of the ball 
into the caddy. There seems to be a little skill in this. 
for now we are on level ground, and what we have to dv 
is to shove the ball gently into the caddy. Naturally you 
keep your eyes on the caddy and not on the ball. In 
such play there would be skill, but golfers keep their 
eye on not the caddy but the ball! Thus it is en 
tirely accidental if the ball rolls into the caddy. Could 
anything be sillier? A game that is not a punishment 
must have some element of excitement. Will any golfer 
have the assurance to say that golf is exciting? I think 
not. From the moment you start on your weary round 
until you have your ball in the last eaddy—the best way 
is to kick the thing in—golf is as tame as anything in 
a menagerie. Not a man engages in it who is not half 
asleep before he is round the dreary course. I never 
saw men yawn anywhere—not even in the House of 
Commons—as they do at golf. 

Lastly—(though I could go on)—golf is the ugliest ot 
all games to a spectator. ‘There is no style about it. To 
mention cricket in the same breath would be to insult 
the king of pastimes, but even football is pretty to look 
at compared to golf. Brute force and chance are what 
make you win at golf. I am not afraid to say so, nor to 
sign my name to it. 

Let there be an end of this insincerity about this boorish 
game. In our hearts we are all agreed that golf is idiotic, 
that no one can play it without loss of self-respect, that in 
extolling it (with our tongue in our cheek) we are sapping 
the national character. Let us admit frankly that to be 
seen with a golf-club in our hands is as dishonourable as 
to dabble in M‘Ewans without thinking much about it. 
Let us remember that we have a duty to perform to ow 
children. Let us introduce a bill for the abolition of golf. 
Let us sentence our malefactors to three months of it. 
This is an appeal. I am the first to sign it. Who will b 
the next ? 


| Zelegram received from the author just as this article wa 


going to press: ‘For God's sake don't sign my article o 
golf.’ | 


THE GULL POND. 


‘TANDING on one of the lonely Orcadian shores on « 
summer day, I have often thought that of all thing: 
winged sea-birds offer the most perfect type of wild and 
happy freedom. The cruising gannet, high in air one 
moment, the next dropping like a stone upon his prey be- 
neath the water; the grey gull winging hither and thither on 
mighty pens or riding buoyant on the seas; the diver ready 
between the sighting of a gun and the pulling of a trigger 
to flit down to where the drowned shipmen and the broken 
argosies and the mermaids abide for ever ; even the greed 
idle cormorant lazily rocking in the bay—all these seem kith 
and kin to breeze and billow and sunbeam, reckless as these 
and as these undominated. There is no passing for this 
fancy within earshot of the deep; but it fades and vanishes 
inland. If the gull ever lapses into commonplace it is in 
early Spring when he joins the rooks in that busy, flutter- 
ing, piebald crowd which follows the ploughman’s furrow. 


Even Mr. Swinburne could scarce get up a rapture over 


a ‘grey brother’ gobbling worms as an alderman gobbles 
early peas. 
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Yet there is at least one sea-bird, the blackheaded gull, 
that carries the charm of ocean to his retreat inland. 
To some two or three districts he comes in thousands at 
the call of Spring, and for a few months a common pond 
—not large enough to be dignified with the name of lake 
_is transformed by him into a sight so beautiful it never 
fails to surprise and enchant the lucky wretch who comes 
upon it unawares. He is listening for the first craik of 
the landrail, or delighting in the spreading limes and 
beeches of a road-side park, when gradually his ears are 
filled with the long withdrawing roar of the sea on a gravel 
beach. There is no mistaking it. Ceaselessly it goes on, not 
harsh nor yet musical, rising and falling, till he looks to see 
at the next turn a long low shore, the curled waves falling 
on it with a break, and the broken water running murmur- 
ous along the strand. Far other is the sight that waits him. 
A myriad black and white things are fluttering and calling 
over a pond of many islands; their plumage is a-sheen 
with love and Spring ; their voices, trained amid rock and 
breaker, are harmonised into such an inimitable echo of 
the song of the sea as might convince the most doubting 
that, even as the piping wind has been the music-master 
of lesser songsters, so the mew has learned his note from 
the voices of his native element. Wave a white handker- 
chief till all but the most maternal of mothers have 
sprung with a gleam into the noisy circle, and you 
might imagine a nor’-easter was driving his white water- 
hounds upon a rocky coast. Sit down quietly on a tree- 
stump till the excitement subsides, and lo! the noise is 
diminished to that of summer waves on a sandy shore. 
Except in the dead of night it is never absolutely stilled. 
There is such a constant coming and going, a bickering 
and gossiping and jabbering, as makes you think of the 
murmur of a hive and the parliamenteering of a rookery. 

The gull is more picturesque than the rook, but he has 
not that black citizen’s sturdy and staying qualities. You 
may shoot a rookery till you think that scarce a fledgling 
can be left; and yet the parents—who hate and fear 
gunpowder with a peculiar intensity—will reappear next 
season and brave it all over again. A gull does not lend 
himself twice to an affront of that sort. Many old haunts 
have been forsaken for what the rooks would think no 
reason at all. For instance, if the winter has been wet 
and the nesting-places are covered with water, explorers 
will come to see what things look like, and then carry the 
colony elsewhere—‘ it may be for years, and it may be for 
ever. Again, the female gull favours her human acquaint- 
ances up to a certain point. Long ago, when landed pro- 
prietors were less ‘cultured’ than now, and looked on a 
parcel of unshootable, uneatable gulls as less an orna- 
ment than a nuisance, it was customary to farm the eggs, 
which are very pretty eating. Now, Minnehaha—a ren- 
dering more free than accurate of the scientific Larus 
idibundus—seems up to a certain point to see the jus- 
tice of this: not being Irish, she does not expect to live 
rent free, and she will therefore go so far as to lay three 
sets of eggs a season—one for the landlord, one for the 
hungry birds-nester, and a third which she thought to 
hatch. But as usual the middleman turned out a rack- 
renter, and if she had gone on laying all the summer 
it would have been the same ; so Minnehaha took a pet, 
and never came back again. Another scare was more 
effectual still. Last spring I was fishing in a little mere 
among the Cheviots which at that season twenty or thirty 
years back was always crowded with gulls. Not one 
comes now, though many devices have been tried to bring 
them: eggs having even been hatched there in the hope 
that, being natives, the young migrants would return. 
Here it was not a case of overflooding. The place was 
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fancied by the mallard (long strings of whose flappers may 
still be seen swimming among the reeds), and the wild- 
duck was a temptation to the gunner, and the gunner 
seared away the gull. A strict embargo must be laid 
alike on guest and gamekeeper if the visitors from the sea 
are not to have their feelings hurt. 

In consequence of this the gull pond is a refuge and 
gathering-place for many kinds of water-birds, and the 
gull suffers somewhat among them on account of the bold, 
frank, fearless ways he has learned in the course of his 
seafaring life. The duck and the water-hen and the bald- 
pated coot, which are here in immense numbers, take 
some trouble to conceal their nests, even if they do not go 
so far as to cover their eggs with weed like the cunning 
little dabchick, or dull their own brightness every time 
they go out; but the gull twists sedge and grass and reed 
into a nest conspicuous among the scores of others round 
it on the bare earth, lays her eggs therein, and then 
composedly and in view of all men sets about hatching 
them. More than that, although being strange to trees she 
does not perch on them, let her but fancy the grass of the 
park and she goes and sits there 


> 


not watchful and wary 
and ready to run like a water-rail, or flee away like a duck 
at the first alarm, but with a noble composure ; though 
if you walk along the further shore of the pond and along 
theedge of the wood and so to the gorse you will find many 
a heap of bones and white feathers to tell of the vixen’s 
passage and what the nature of her prey when at early 
dusk she left her brood to prowl round pond and covert. 
The flavour of a water-bird has a peculiar zest for Reynard 
and his cubs, or he would hardly leave the well-stocked 
warren and the pheasantry for the river sedges and the 
bulrushes by the mere. And his taste is shared by the 
weasel, who will stealthily leap on the mallard’s back as 
she floats inshore, and take a ducking for his pains if he 
cannot get at her throat before she dives. 

In a quiet pond the breeding goes on apace, and soon 
grey nestlings are seen swimming in the parent’s wake, 
with tiny, dumpy flappers and long trains of coots and 
those handfuls of living soot which come from the nest 
of the moor-hen. The Spring moisture and the hind’s 
toil bring to the surface millions of grubs which keep 
the gull’s larder always fully plenished : and ere the bare 
fields are quite hidden by green corn and grass ; when the 
rook begins to feel a difficulty in foraging for her clamant 
young, and the stagnant water is filled with weeds, 
and the islands are rank with vegetation; when bump- 
kins meeting on the road begin to cry out against the 
drouth and the heat, then the gull’s sojourn at her inland 
haunt is well-nigh over. The movement seaward is not 
made suddenly or in combination. When the breeding 
season is done, the black heads lose something of their 
brilliance, and with the burnish goes the love of dalliance. 
The grey fledglings, which do not achieve the dignity of 
a black cap till the following Spring, grow daily stronger ; 
and one fine morning, after a little preliminary exercising, 
a family will extend its ramble for a score of miles to 
where a cool breeze is driving the white-fringed water 
over sand and shoal; one household follows another, as 
each is relieved from pressing domestic duties, till the 
last mother is found vainly trying to coax her belated 
brood to forsake the unnatural company in grass and 
thicket for that of the kittiwakes and divers and the 
great freedom of the coast ; and if you come that way to 
joy in the voice of the sea you will only hear the land- 
rail crying from the park, the pheasant’s scream from 
the thicket, the loud quack of the mallard, and the shriek 
of the bald-pate. Not till the March winds bring back 
the violet will the lost music sound again. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
V.—LOOT. 


F you ve ever stole a pheasant-egg be’ind the keeper's back, 
If youve ever snigged the washin’ frum the line, 
If you ’ve ever crammed a gander in your bloomin’ ‘aversack, 
You will understand this little song o’ mine. 
But the service rules are ‘ard, an’ frum such we are debarred, 
For the same with British morals does not suit—(Cornet : 
Toot ! toot !)- 
W’y, they call a man a robber if ’e stuffs ’is marchin’ clobber * 
With the— 
(Chorus.) Loo! loo! Lulu! lulu! 
loot ! loot ! 
‘Ow the loot, 
Bloomin’ loot ! 
That’s the thing to make the boys git up an’ shoot ! 
It’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you ‘d make ‘em come again 
Clap ’em forward with a Loo! loo ! 
(ff) Whoopee ! Tear ’im, puppy! Loo! loo! Lulu! 
loot ! loot ! 


‘Loo ! loo! Loot ! 


Lulu! Loot ! 
Loot ! 


If you 've knocked a nigger edgeways when ‘e’s thrustin’ for your 
life, 
fF You must leave ’im very careful where ’e fell ; 
An’ may thank your stars an’ gaiters if you didn’t feel ‘is knife 
That you ain’t told off to bury him as well. 
Then the sweatin’ Tommies wonder as they spade the beggars 
under 
Why lootin’ should be entered as a crime ; 
So if my song you'll ’ear, I will learn you plain an’ clear 
‘Ow to pay yourself for fightin’ overtime 
(Chorus.) With the loot, efe. 


Now remember when you're ‘acking round a gilded Burma god 
That ’is eyes is very often precious stones ; 
An’ if you treat a nigger to a dose 0’ cleanin’-rod 
’E.’s like to show you everything "e owns. 
When ’e won't prodooce no more, pour some water on the floor 
Where you ‘ear it answer ‘ollow to the boot—(Cornet : Toot ! 
toot !)— 
When the ground begins to sink, shove your baynick down the 
chink, 
An’ you re sure to touch the 
(Chorus.) Loo! loo! Lulu! 
‘Ow the loot, ete. 


Loot ! loot ! loot ! 


When from ‘ouse to ‘ouse you're ‘untin’ you must always work 
in pairs 
It ‘alves the gain, but safer you will find- 
For a single man gits bottled on them twisty-wisty stairs, 
An’ a woman comes and clobs ‘im from be’ind. 
When you ve turned ‘em inside out, an’ it seems beyond a doubt 
As if there weren't enough to dust a flute—(Cornet: Toot ! 
toot !) 
Before you sling your *ook, at the ‘ouse-tops take a look, 
For it’s underneath the tiles they ‘ide the loot. 
(Chorus.) "Ow the loot, ete. 


You can mostly square a Sergint an’ a Quartermaster too, 
If you only take the proper way to go ; 
[ could never keep my pickin’s, but I’ve learned you all I knew— 
An’ don’t you never say I told you so. 
An’ now I'll bid good-bye, for I’m gettin’ rather dry, 
An’ I see another tunin’ up to toot—(Cornet : Toot ! toot !)— 
So ’ere ’s good luck to those that wears the Widow’s clo’es, 
An’ the Devil send ’em all they want o’ loot ! 
(Chorus.) Yes, the loot, 
Bloomin’ loot. 
In the tunic an’ the mess-tin an’ the boot ! 
It ’s the same with dogs an’ men, 
If you ’d make ’em come again 
Whoop ’em forward with the Loo! loo! 
Loot ! loot ! loot ! 
Heeya ! Sick ‘im, puppy ! Loo! loo! Lulu ! Loot ! 
loot ! loot ! 


Lulu ! 


Rupyarp Kipuine. 


* Clothes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OXFORD TUTORS. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer. | 
Clifton, 25th March 1890. 

S1R,—Mr. Blakiston really should not ‘let such angry passions 
rise’: they obscure his judgment and they make him cal] 
names. I write with ‘verve and donhomie’ : this is comforting ; 
but I am ‘spiteful,’ ‘ignorant,’ ‘sneering,’ (by implication) a 
‘brutal schoolmaster,’ (by same implication) my pupils are also 
‘brutal,’ and one of them, much loved by me, is a distinguished 
tutor of Mr. Blakiston’s own college. Moreover, I am ‘imagi- 
native’: this last charge is simply heart-breaking, and is the 
only one which I cannot retort upon my opponent. In short, a 
dreadful state of affairs. But Mr. Blakiston is a very young 
tutor, and, I perceive, has yet to learn the elementary decencies 
of controversy. The /e direct is a facile weapon; but most 
civilised persons would hesitate to use it as a sort of playful 
little demonstration to begin with. Mr. Blakiston 
on three points purely anecdotic, though of course meant by 
me to be illustrative of something. On these three points he 
either questions my veracity or pays a dubious compliment to 


touches 


my imagination : 

1. Dr. Jacobson’s addiction to Patristic studies. Mr. Blaki- 
ston refers to Dean Burgon,a delightful writer whose imagination 
was at least equal to his veracity, though neither faculty in my 
dear old friend can compare as regards plenitude to the sim- 
plicity which our youthful tutor displays when he propounds 
his innocent dilemma. Of course the field of conjecture is 
open, though what made a man write an uninteresting and un- 
important book is nearly as vain a subject of speculation as 
what made Mr. Blakiston write a foolish and intemperate 
letter. 

2. Osborne Gordon. 
Mr. Blakiston the charge of ignorance. 
that he must be ignorant. If I do not know the tutors of 
modern Oxford, it is tolerably clear that Mr. Blakiston could not 
have known Osborne Gordon, or the world he lived in, or the 


Here I am compelled to retort upon 
Indeed, it is obvious 


deft dodging of old intellectual athletes in presence of the 
‘New Learning.’ I suppose it is no use my assuring Mr. 
Blakiston of anything ; but I may assure the readers of Zhe 
Scots Observer, if they need any assurance, that the story is 
textually true, verdatim et literatim. Though not an ‘earnest’ 
tutor, my old friend was on that occasion very much in earnest, 
as I think he proved by sending expressly for me and giving 
me the book with the mark in it. Mr. Blakiston will object 
that this is only ‘the lie with circumstance.’ But what is the 
matter with our young tutor? what has become of his sense of 
humour, if he ever had any? Has it gone to the same early grave 
which had already received any germs of modesty that Nature 
may have implanted in the bosom of this promising young 
critic ? 

3. The incident in the book-shop. I am concerned ; but 
here again I must appeal to Mr. Blakiston’s ignorance, and 
perhaps wonder a little how it is that he does not know that he 
is and must be ignorant. Old Oxonians who recognise the 
shop where Dr. Gaisford used to read 7he Times will of course 
remember the arrangement of the stairs, and the relation of the 
upper to the lower room. 
For anything I know, this may now be changed : but the most 
rudimentary conception of courtesy ought to have saved Mr. 
Blakiston from the excessive grossness of his observations on 
The most cocksure of men need not, | suppose, 


The rooms were practically one. 


this point. 
blush to admit the possibility of the arrangements in a shop 
having been different forty years ago from what they are now. 
I knew the shop as it was forty years ago; Mr. Blakiston did 
not. Need anything more be said ? 

Three barks and a growl, and a good deal of miscellaneous 
abuse ; but the most curious failure to understand the real 
question at issue. Mr. Blakiston is young, and, as he says him- 
self, only ‘a sort of atutor’ ; but is it possible he knows nothing 
about the economic changes which have gone so far to produce 
the coddling tutor? Less than ‘thirty days’ spent at Oxford 
by an intelligent observer, who knows his way about, will be 
enough to show him that the coddling is not a matter of indi- 
vidual temperament but of enforced and very keen competition. 
The depreciation of College property has diminished the College 
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funds—the funds available for distribution among the Fellows. 
It has made it necessary for some Colleges to abolish one or two 
fellowships ; probably for all to lower very materially the value of 
their fellowships. The Colleges therefore find themselves obliged 
to reinforce their faded charms, to make themselves ‘ nice,’ not 
to say swel/, desirable places of residence for young men. 
They compete with one another as regards cuisine, rooms, 
‘devoted tutors,’ and the thousand and one little ‘improve- 
ments’ that go to make the reputation of a ‘good College.’ 
They compete ; it is notorious: and the competition is close, 
and in many cases unscrupulous. Is it possible that Mr. 
Blakiston has yet to be enlightened about these arcana of the 
Common-room, these ‘ ways and means’ of the Audit and the 
Buttery-hatch? Well, live and learn. Mr. Blakiston is at 
Trinity. His next neighbour is the most full-blown type of 
the new method, the most successful caterer in this field. Mr. 
Blakiston must surely know, if he does not share, the impotent 
envy with which most Oxford Colleges despair of emulating 
Balliol, but do their little best to attract and fill. He does not 
seem, however, to appreciate or even to be conscious of the 
great revolution that threatens Oxford, the main features of 
which may possibly be the financial failure of the Colleges and 
the resuscitation of the old University idea. | am not one 
of those who would abolish the Colleges, or who reprobate 
the Collegiate system. But | certainly am one of those who 
do not believe that the legitimate way of eking out income, 
and so perpetuating the system, is to be found in competitive 
coddling.—1 am, etc., T. E. BRown. 


FREE TRADE IN CAPITAL. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. | 
March 26, i8go. 

S1rk,—It has so far been the destiny of our book, /ree 7rade 
in Capital, to meet with criticism of the extreme kind, either 
highly appreciative or loudly condemnatory. Certain Glad- 
stonian and Socialistic papers have been the most severe, but 
the criticism you publish in your last week’s number beats the 
record. { note, however, with peculiar satisfaction that your 
review resembles all the unfair criticisms | have seen in being 
devoid of arguments. Your readers are supposed to rely on the 
authority of the reviewer that there are reasons for his gibes 
and sneers. They cannot fail to be surprised that, after the 
elaborate yarn about the two students of astronomy who were 
millions of miles out in their calculations, no figures, facts, or 
conclusions are cited from the book to render the anecdote 
relevant. Your critic concerns himself only with our chapter 
headings, and is displeased with the subjects of which we treat. 
How was it possible to write a book on the influence of bank 
legislation on the questions of the day without examining 
those questions? The whole aim of the book is to contrast 
the beneficial effect of sound economic legislation with the 
dangers and evils of State Socialism, the modern hobby which 
threatens to destroy our empire. ‘To do this effectively it was 
necessary to show that State Socialism has proved a failure 
whenever it has been tried. Your reviewer says we ought to 
have written a book on ‘ Free Banking,’ with full appreciation 
of its historical development and the changes in the condition 
of industry. But what is our book if it is notthis? The greater 
part of it is devoted to these subjects, though many dry his- 
torical facts have been left out because they illustrate and 
prove nothing, and have appeared before in so many historical 
works. 

What your reviewer says about the Bank Act affecting only 
one branch of banking, about the essence of banking being 
borrowing and lending, about cheques doing the work which 
free notes should do, shows him plainly to belong to the cur- 
rency theorists’ school, whose ideas of banking are notoriously 
hazy and diametrically opposed to all reality and experience. 

Your reviewer pooh-poohs the idea of entirely free note 
issuing ; and, this being the case, perhaps he will substantiate 
his reproach about ‘ irrelevancy and exaggeration’ by mention- 
ing one single example of free note issuing being conducive to 
insecurity or abuse, or one single case in which State interfer- 
ence with banking has not produced mischief.—I am, etc., 

A. EGMONT HAKE. 


{| Note.—The time of sunrise cannot be expressed in mz/es, and 
the evils of State Socialism cannot be expressed in bank-notes. 
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Until Mr. Hake has attained a better sense of the nature and 
the proportion of economic forces it is impossible to argue with 
him seriously. | 


THE HOME OF THE ARYANS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.] 


St. Andrews, 25th March 18go. 

S1k,—Your critic of Dr. Isaac Taylor is very cocksure that 
the old theory of the Aryan cradle in Asia is a blunder. But 
although the old theory was proposed by philologists, it must 
not be forgotten that so is the new one. We must not be 
prejudiced" by ¢/zs circumstance. It is six of one and half- 
a-dozen of the other. Again, the philologists of the old 
party do mot (as I think your reviewer supposes) confuse race 
with language. For in Mr. Max Miillers Home of the Aryans 
and in earlier works he vigorously protests against this con- 
fusion. He is only concerned with Aryan languages. ‘The 
terms ‘ Aryan race,’ ‘ Aryan skulls,’ are unscientific. We might 
as well talk of cotyledonous religions. Further, any theory 
that the Aryan-speaking peoples of India came from Central 
Europe or Scandinavia has extraordinary internal difficulties. 
Will it not be granted that of all Aryan-speaking peoples that 
one must have been longest settled in its permanent home 
which exhibits the oldest civilisation? That people is the 
Indians, whose Aig Veda, displaying a considerable civilisation, 
has been placed anywhere between 2200 B.C. and 1200 B.C. 

If we adopt the later date (1200 B.C.) we find the Indians 
civilised just exactly when, according to Dr. Taylor, the Greeks 
were seeing bronze and gold, for the first time, in the hands of 
the Pheenicians. Britain had bronze about two hundred years 
before Greece, according to some authorities. If, then, India 
was agricultural and pastoral before Greece got the metals, the 
Indians hada much older civilisation than Greece. But in 
that case the people which had by far the largest and most 
difficult journey to make, from Scandinavia or Central Europe 
to the Indus, was by far the earliest to reach civilisation in its 
new seats. The more probable hypothesis is that this people 
had the shorter way to wander, that its original home was 
nearer its final habitation. To get over this difficulty one of 
our daring scholars has suggested that the Azg Veda and the 
migration into India is only of 700 B.C., there or thereabouts. 
Mr. Max Muller says (7hree Lectures on the Sctence of Lan- 
guage, 1889, p. 59) that this theory ‘must rest on a misprint, 
and the date was probably meant for the seventeenth century’ 
—not the seventh. For if the Aig Veda and the entrance of 
India by an Aryan-speaking people is of the seventh century, 
then the Veda had time to get obsolete and misunderstood, 
the language had time to alter gravely, the Brahmanas had 
time to be compiled, and a complete change in society and 
religion had room to develop between 700 B.C. and circa 500 B.C., 
the date of the birth of the Buddha. Perhaps nobody will 
seriously maintain that this is conceivable. The time required 
for the collection of the Avg Veda, and the vast changes in 
language, society, and religion which ensued between that era 
and Buddha, must throw back the Veda at least to 1200 B.C. 
And then we shall again have to ask, if the invaders of India 
came from Central Europe to the Indus how could they evolve 
their civilisation so much earlier than the Greeks, who, starting 
from the same centre and reaching a country so much nearer 
home, were savages without even the metals in 1200 B.c.? 
This is only one of the perplexities which beset the system of Dr. 
Taylor. He has (p. 21) a most astonishing argument: ‘If we 
found in Australia a single family of Campbells, and in Scot- 
land a whole clan, it is antecedently more probable that the 
Australian family emigrated from Scotland than that the Scotch 
clan came from Australia, leaving only one family behind them.’ 
But if in Argyll we tind 4c00 Campbells, and 14,000 Campbells 
in America, does it follow that the Argyll families came from 
America? As new regions fill up there will be more Camp- 
bells in Australia than in Argyll or in broad Scotland. In this 
question of the home of the Aryans the new view is as difficult 
at least as the old. 

Moreover, who told Dr. Taylor ‘hat Sir William Wallace 
tooled with a stone-headed axe (p. 151)? I should like to see 
his authority for that weapon. He quotes Helbig, Die /taliker 
in der Pawhene, and Evans, Ancient Stone Implements (p. 132). 
Neither of these gentlemen is a contemporary authority for 
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the Knight of Ellerslie. What does Blind Harry say, and what 
is the opinion of Professor Blackie?—I am,etc., A. LANG. 


[ Note.—Yes, Mr. Lang is right: our critic of Dr. Isaac 
Taylor is ‘very cocksure,’ and expresses his opinion with a 
decisiveness which the facts of the case do not justify. But as 
the philologists of the old party have for many years enjoyed 
the privileges of dogmatism and cocksuredness undisturbed, 
surely our critic may be permitted a little of that enthusiasm 
which is one of the inevitable results of healthy reaction. When 
Mr. Lang asserts that the old-fashioned philologists do not 
confuse race with language we cannot agree with him. Al- 
though in his Home of the Aryans Mr. Max Miiller with 
something of the indignation of jealousy claims the term 
Aryan as the exclusive property of the philologist, in his 
earlier works he takes for granted the identity of race and 
speech. In his Lectures on the Science of Language—we 
quote from the eighth edition, 1875—he continually makes 
use of such expressions as ‘the prominent nationalities of the 
Aryan family, and in a work published as late as last year he 
permits himself to employ the term ‘ Aryan race,’ which even 
Mr. Lang pronounces unscientific. Nor until the coming of 
Cuno, Pésche, and Penka was this position seriously combated. 
With all respect to Mr. Lang, we cannot accept his argument 
in favour of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans as at all conclu- 
sive. Is there not a suspicion of the old Aryan race heresy 
in the form in: which the argument is stated? From the 
point of view of the new school the Indo-Iranians were not 
Aryans at all: they were settled somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jaxartes before the coming of the large red 
man. So that if a permanent home is necessary to civilisa- 
tion, there is no reason why the Indo-Iranians should not 
have made considerable progress before the Aryan speech 
was imposed upon them. Their superiority in culture to 
the Greeks is easily explained. if we admit the possibility 
of their having at an early period come in contact with 
a Semitic tribe from whom they learnt the lessons which 
the Greeks afterwards received from the Phoenicians. And 
if the people which exhibits the oldest civilisation must 
be nearest to the home of the primitive Aryan, and if 
Britain had bronze two hundred years before Greece, as some 
suppose, why does not Mr. Lang let us believe that Britain is 
the home of the Aryans? This theory might be supported by 
Mr. Lang’s argument, and it would be a graceful piece of flattery 
to the national vanity. But where we have only the vaguest 
and most shadowy hypotheses upon which to base our argu- 
ment dogmatism is out of place, and we accept Mr. Lang’s 
reproof in all humility, hoping at the same time that he him- 
self will ever prove superior to the vice of cocksuredness. As to 
the conundrum propounded in the last paragraph of his letter, 
we give it up, and should recommend him to apply direct to 
Blind Harry or Professor Blackie. | 


REVIEWS. 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


Captain Cook. By WALTER BESANT. ‘English Men of 
Action’ Series. London: Macmillan. 

It was a happy choice that assigned to Mr. Walter Besant 
the volume on Captain Cook in the excellent ‘English Men of 
Action’ series. Mr. Besant has made no sounder and more 
entertaining contribution to literature than this little master- 
piece of narrative skill and biographic tact. The story is told 
with spirit and sympathy, and the materials, crude and con- 
fused for the most part, could hardly have been remoulded 
with shrewder judgment. The earlier part of the book is 
especially delightful. Very little of Cook’s life is known from 
the time when he ran away to sea and became a ship’s boy 
on a Whitby collier to the time when he rose to be a master 
in the navy. But out of the meagre evidence before him Mr. 

3esant has woven a narrative as vivid and alluring as the 
opening of some noble romance of adventure; and he has 
done this without unfairly taxing his imagination to supply 
the lack of picturesque detail. The descriptions of the scenes 
of Cook’s early days—the Cleveland district of Yorkshire, the 
fishing-hamlet of Staithes, the smoky, bustling little port of 
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Whitby—are as bright and as artistically concise as the descrip. 
tions of ‘the green horizons of Touraine’ in their author's 
charming biography of Rabelais. Mr. Besant’s pages are rich 
in colour and again and again lighted up with the play of his 
mellow humour. Of course he knows the period thoroughly, 
and he brings it wonderfully close to the reader. He shows 
that easy mastery of significant detail which comes of long 
acquaintance with a subject, which gives the true picturesque 
as distinguished from the pseudo-picturesque to a narrative, 
and which writers who trust to the cramming process and 
the free exercise of their fancy in the world of adjectives can 
never exhibit in their work. He has done us an admirable 
sketch of the history of discovery in the Pacific Ocean from 
the days of Magellan to the departure of Cook on his first 
voyage. In his chapter on Cook’s immediate forerunners- 
Byron, Wallis, and Carteret--he pays a well-merited tribute to 
one of England’s forgotten heroes: Carteret, that is, of whose 
voyage in the crazy, leaky sloop Swa//ow he truly remarks 
that none other can be compared to it for the resolution 
evinced by the captain and the perils and discomforts under- 
gone by the ship’s company. In dealing with Cook Mr, 
Besant had this among other difficulties to encounter. The 
narrative of Cook’s voyages lacks the romance, the glow of 
adventure, which will ever cling to the histories of the Eliza- 
bethan mariners and to those of the Rovers—of Morgan and 
Sawkins and Dampier, of Clapperton and Shelvocke and 
Woodes Rogers. The story is not noisy with the rattle of 
guns and musical with the clink of doubloons. Here are no 
such memorable episodes as Sir Francis Drake’s ascent of the 
great tree whence he first caught sight of the Southern Ocean; 
or as Mr. John Oxenham’s reckless deed of derring-do in put- 
ting off on the Pacific to fight the Dons in one poor pinnace ; 
or as the taking of the great plate galleon (with 122,000 
pesos of gold aboard her) by Sir Thomas Cavendish ; or as 
the equally brilliant capture of the Acapulco treasure-ship by 
Commodore Anson. On the other hand, Mr. Besant remarks, 
Cook is still so young that his achievements will hardly bear re- 
telling, for ‘all the anecdotes, the interesting facts, the dramatic 
bits have long since been picked out, over and over again, so 
that they cannot be reproduced with the slightest show of 
freshness. Mr. Besant has done the best that could be done 
with the different accounts of his hero’s voyagings. Cook 
disclaims any pretence to be a writer. His sentiment on this 
score is that of the captain in Marryat’s immortal seng : 

‘| hasn't the gift of the gab, my sons, 

Because I was bred to the sea.’ 
The public, he said, must not expect from him ‘the elegance of 
a fine writer, but would, he hoped, consider him ‘as a plain 
man, zealously exerting himself in the service of his country, and 
determined to give the best account he is able of his proceed- 
ings.’ And his journal of his second voyage has the charm 
which simplicity and perfect directness will always possess; 
it is most deeply to be regretted that for the first voyage 
we have only Dr. Hawkesworth’s ludicrous perversion of the 
captain’s record. In the doctor’s extraordinary travesty, which 
is written in the first person, Cook discourses in the most 
stilted of all possible styles, and exhibits that easy familiarity 
with Greek and Latin literature naturally to be expected of 
one who had spent his early life in acollier. The Captain talks 
glibly of Arcadia and Colchis and Pontus and ‘the Purpura of 
the Ancients,’ and cannot witness a wrestling match in a Pacific 
isle without recalling ‘the athletic sports of remote antiquity.’ 
The journals of the third voyage were edited by Dr. Douglas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who, though incapable of descending to 
the silly pedantry of Dr. Hawkesworth, nevertheless made the 
mistake of re-writing parts of the narrative and incorporating 
with it extracts from the papers of Anderson, the surgeon who 
accompanied the expedition. Mr. Besant deals most judici- 
ously with his authorities. He tells the story of each voyage 
clearly and succinctly, dwelling on such incidents as most 
effectively illustrate the character of the great sailor and the 
manner of life aboard ship in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

On an ordinary voyage it was a life to try the hardiest. But 
when a crew was cooped up for three years—as Cook’s was— 
on a small vessel, the sufferings of the men were terrible. The 
dread of scurvy was ever hanging over them. They were tried 
by extremes of heat and cold ; the number of live-stock which 
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they had to carry added intolerably to their discomfort. We read 
how the ship’s beef grew so rank that the men turned from it 
in loathing ; how the captain fell sick nigh unto death, and a 
dog had to be killed to make broth for him; how the vessel 
became so over-run with cockroaches that when a sail was 
unfurled they fell in thousands on the deck ; how half the ship’s 
company were at one time down through having eaten poison- 
ous fish, while those who suffered less ‘crawled about the 
decks emaciated to shadows.’ The crew grumbled, the officers 
became sick at heart, but the captain never uttered a murmur. 
While all the others on board grew more darkly despondent, 
the captain’s spirits rose every day as the ship battled through 
ice to the south. He had been inured to hardship since the 
day he went on board the Whitby collier. He was a man of 
iron frame and iron resolution. He could not rest; he was con- 
sumed by the passion of discovery. He was a rigid discipli- 
narian, but he was ever anxious to lighten the sufferings of his 
men. He was constantly planning new dishes for them—sour- 
krout and portable broth and mixtures of celery and scurvy 
grass ; he had a kind of tea made for them from spruce-leaves, 
and beer from the sugar-cane. But though kind-hearted he 
had a quick temper, which he showed now and then in his deal- 
ings with the natives, as in the case of a certain luckless savage 
whom he found guilty of theft and whose ears were cut off by 
his orders. He was ‘a plain man’ but ‘of good manners.’ 
Like all men born to be great, says Mr. Besant, when he began 
to rise, with each step he assumed as if it belonged to him the 
dignity of his new rank. 

Cook was the last of the old navigators, and with the excep- 
tion of Columbus he added more than any of them to men’s 
knowledge of the world. He discovered countless islands and 
islets, among them the Sandwich Islands, the Society Isles, and 
New Caledonia and Georgia. He circumnavigated the globe 
near the Antarctic Circle, discovered Sandwich Land, the most 
southerly land yet known, and dispelled the dream of the 
Terra Australis Incognita, the fabulously rich and lovely 
southern continent, which had so long haunted the imagina- 
tion of sailors and geographers. He traversed the North 
Pacific and explored 3500 miles of the American coast. But 
by far his greatest discoveries were achieved in his first voyage 
during the years 1768-1771, when he surveyed the coasts of 
New Zealand and New Holland. To that voyage England 
owes her Australian empire. By his first voyage he has given, 
says Mr. Besant, Greater Britain to Great Britain : ‘If people 
had only suspected or guessed a thousandth part of what was 
to come of this voyage, what reward would have been thought 
too greatr 


FICTION. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Zhe Duke's Daughter (Edinburgh : Black- 
wood) consists of two stories which between them make 
up the orthodox three volumes. Both are somewhat slight, 
but both are full of Mrs. Oliphant: which is as much 
as to say that they are pleasant tales pleasantly told. 7he 
Duke's Daughter is a story of the haute nodlesse, the heroine 
being the strong-willed daughter of one who, ducal though 
he be, is a typical Whig, though the vicissitudes of politics 
have unfortunately brought it to pass that he was born a 
Tory. That, however, is by the way, for this is not a 
political romance. A runaway marriage is stayed in mid- 
career at the very foot of the altar; and after that there is 
the brutal imprisonment of the bride by her medieval father 
(all Whigs are medieval), with that happy ending which none 
better knows how to bring about than Mrs. Oliphant. 7%e¢ 
Fugitives is a story of a different kind. It is pathetic, some- 
what tragic even, but it also ends happily both tor the heroine 
and the sympathetic reader. A speculating parent—probably 
dishonest, certainly vulgar, and undeniably objectionable—-flees 
the country, dragging with him his two daughters: one a 
maiden of some eighteen summers, the other an imperious and 
charming prattler of three or four. They go to France ; they 
wander about more or less miserably ; they settle down while 
the author of their being speculates in growing timber ; till 
Prince Charming comes along, the detrimental parent dies, and 
the bells ring out their wonted merry peal. Of course this out- 
line gives no idea of the charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s touch ; but 
that by this time may well be taken for granted. In both stories 
she has chosen for her heroine a woman absolutely ignorant of 
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all that life means, and has put them both through very dif- 
ferent ordeals ; but for both the result is an increase of know- 
ledge as well as pain. Both, in a word, are transformed from 
ignorant and foolish girls into living women. The stories are 
full of health as their author is full of sense ; and to read them 
is to marvel that any one who writes so much should always 
continue to write so well. 

The Haunted Fountain (London: Spencer Blackett) is a 
doleful little story by Miss Katherine S. Macquoid, which tells 
how a wretched village coquette betrayed an honest man, 
caused his death, and lost her own worthless life in trying to 
save her would-be seducer. The scene is laid in the neigh- 
bourhood of a woodland chateau in Brittany. The book is 
neatly written and pretty with a kind of faded prettiness. But 
it never makes you laugh, it never excites you, it neither in- 
structs nor amuses, and there is really no reason why it should 
ever have been penned. Miss Macquoid can do much better 
work than this. A book of deadlier dulness is Looking For- 
ward (London: Putnam), by Ismar Thiusen. This is an attempt 
to forecast the stage of civilisation to which the New Yorkers 
shall have attained a thousand years hence ; and as Ismar Thiu- 
sen has no imagination nor humour nor grasp of jcharacter, 
and as he writes the most wonderful and lumbering American, 
the effect is to make one wish that Ismar’s advent on earth had 
been delayed till the period whereof he maunders. Daniele 
Cortis (London : Remington), by Antonio Fogazzaro, has been 
translated from the Italian by Mr. Stephen Louis Simeon. 
Fogazzaro has nothing in common with the Ver?s¢z, as the 
Italian disciples of Zola term themselves. His story is lofty in 
tone, not a little pathetic, and in parts not a little tedious. It 
is a tale of politics and hapless love. Daniele Cortis, a high- 
souled politician with vague ideals, is passionately enamoured 
of his cousin, the Baroness Elena, a married woman, who 
returns his affection. Daniele, however, is a person of austere 
morality ; and in the end Elena (for whom one is genuinely 
sorry) sets off with her contemptible husband for Yokohama, 
whereupon her lover determines to work for the social regenera- 
tion of Italy ‘in a Christian and democratic sense,’ and virtue 
and gloom are triumphant. There are some well-turned de- 
scriptions of scenery, and the sketches of Italian society are 
interesting, though the dialogue is far from sparkling. On the 
whole the book was worth translating, and the translator has 
done his work very well. 

A Lover of the Beautiful (London: Macmillan), by the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, is refined and careful work, being 
a study of what may be called anti-Pygmalionism. The hero 
is an artist who has succeeded Shelley in the quest of ideal 
beauty, manages to avoid the moral and intellectual quags into 
which his prototype contrived to stumble, but for all that 
comes no nearer to the attainment of his desire. Near Lerici 
he falls in with a lovely girl called Amore da Casta, and her he 
woos and marries. But he finds her beauty purely physical, and 
so (being an ass) he takes to despising her, and it is only when 
she lies a-dying that his eves are opened to the beauty of her 
nature. The novel is a novel of analysis, but Lady Carmar- 
then declines that cult of things common and trivial which is 
the inspiration of ‘ fictional’ America; and her book is a suc- 
cess. Guido, of course, is questionable enough ; but after the 
Tolstoi of Zhe Avreutser Sonata and those aspirations after im- 
potence avowed by certain noisy and notorious folk in Britain 
and elsewhere, he is less questionable now than he would have 
been ten years ago. His story will not be widely popular, but 
it has a certain distinction of tone and style, and its audience 
will be fit though few. 

Sensational stories rank with cheap illustrations, the ‘ origi- 
nal’ plays of Mr. Robert Buchanan, bovril, and the Separatist 
M.P., as the more questionable necessities of modern life. Zhe 
Sandycroft Mystery (London: Chatto), by T. W. Speight, is 
neither better nor worse than others of the Hansom Caé school. 
There is the usual innocent and noble young man _ falsely 
accused but scorning to clear himself by implicating another 
who is related to the maiden he adores ; while among the pro- 
perties are the well-known mysterious dagger, the historical 
jealous lady of foreign extraction, the favourite tower, the 
popular obtuse detective, and the common or garden form of 
madman. Mr. Speight, though, knows his trade, and leads 
you on (provided you are virtuous enough to refrain from read- 
ing his last chapter first) to lay the murder at the door of all 
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his characters in turn, the circumstantial evidence in each 
case being equally convincing ; so that it is a real surprise 
when the guilty party dies at the right moment, and you are 
permitted to read in her diaryehow she did it, and you feel that 
you have had at least as much thrill as you can expect for a 
shilling. In Mine Own Familiar Friend (London : Warne), 
by A. Harris—(by the way, the book is really mamed)—the 
secret society is set forth with greater pomp than ever : with 
axe, with skeleton, masks, daggers ; till the Vehmgericht is 
simply out of it. On the cover is a very bluggy picture of a 
man in bright blue trousers kneeling in awe before the ‘above 
accessories.’ Of this and the story inside you may be sovereign 
if you have but sixpence, or even fourpence-halfpenny. Truly 
a wondrous age ! 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, author of A Humble Romance and 
Other Stories (Edinburgh: Douglas), has some of the gifts 
that go to the making of a good novelist. She is alive to the 
virtues of brevity and reticence; she can write natural dialogue ; 
she understands the village people of New England ; she is not 
without humour, and though she never rises to passion she now 
and then achieves genuine if not very moving effects in pathos. 
The best of her stories is the tale of the brave young woman 
who went a-gipsying in a tin-cart, a simple, pleasant idyll of 
the roads. There would be almost no fault to find with the 
modest little volume were it not that the trail of M. de Howells 
is over a number of its pages. The opening of the stories 
almost invariably recalls the poet cf A Modern /nstance and 
kindred works of beauty, and in the memory of his past suffer- 
ings the reader thinks but lightly of the woes of Miss Wilkins’s 
heroines. 

Mr. C. J. Wills is not strong in modern Italian history ; 
but worse blunders than his might be forgiven to the inventor 
of The Great Dorémi (London: Gardner). Its motif is de- 
lightfully simple ; for here you have a tiny piece of mechanism, 
it is placed in a singer's throat, and lo! there pour forth 
notes of which in his most Wagnerian moments the late Herr 
Richard never dreamed. Generations have sought vainly after 
such a treasure. The Punch-and-Judy man, it is true, hit 
on the idea long ago, but in the same ineffective way as the 
Chinese are reputed to have hit on printing and gunpowder and 
ail other evil things in the days of Moses ; and in recent times 
there was also a person of genius who sold you leaden tubes 
wherefrom you inhaled the ‘ constituents of pure Italian air,’ and 
as you inhaled your voice waxed strong and sweet and your soul 
was filled with the odour of peppermint, etc. But it was only to 
Barofski—a Pole who in his appearance reminds the reader 
of the Evil One—that the idea in all its fulness was first re- 
vealed ; and so the Great Dorémi came to pass. The ‘ voice’ 
—(alas !)—got broken, and the sweet singer and the astute 
mechanic both came to grief. But though the secret is lost the 
idea lives. And some day a combination of Mr. Edison and 
Sir Morell Mackenzie will arise, and the result will be death to 
trombones, violins, shawms, dulcimers, and all the rest, and the 
setting up of male and female musical-boxes in every well- 
regulated home. Very different is the history of Murte/ Grey 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant), which might fairly be described as 
written by a girl for girls. It will amuse and interest nobody ; 
but it will do nobody any harm. The good people are all 
very good, and the lady who kindly appears as the villain of the 
piece does nothing worse than be abominably selfish, keep 
back some letters, and tell a few lies. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Elementary German sLxercises. By H. W. Eve and A. 
Zimmern. (London: Nutt.) As applied to these exercises 
the title ‘elementary’ is somewhat misleading. Many of the 
sentences given in Part 11. will present difficulties to the ad- 
vanced student. The sentences even are not happily chosen. 
Many passages, indeed, are barely intelligible in English, and 
several are ungrammatical. The notes are not free from seri- 
ous blunders, yet the little book is better than many others of 
its kind. Miss Agnes Henry’s version of 7he Cold Heart, by 
Hauff (London : Digby), is not remarkable for skill, but it is 
quite intelligently done. Zhe Cold Heart itself is a story of 
the truly German sentimental sort; it has often been trans- 
lated before, and the need for a new reading is not apparent. 
Von Schmid’s * Heinrich von kichenfels’ (London: Mac- 
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millan), with notes, etc., by G. Eugene Fasnacht, is of the 
usual pattern of German juvenile fiction. There are a noble 
‘Graf’ and a pious ‘Grafin.’ They live ina splendid castle 
near a great wood, They have a son, a miracle of beauty, 
called Heinrich. He is tended by a Kindermddchen, one Mar- 
garetta, who has rosy cheeks, blue eyes, a pigtail, and a merry 
yet pious heart. An old man, Vater Menrad, furnished with 
an infinite supply of moral platitudes, completes the list of 
good characters ; whilst Gorge, the gardener’s boy, a female 
gypsy, and a band of robbers supply the villains. The universe 
here revealed is strictly teleological. Margaretta at the insti. 
gation of Gorge, leaves the child alone for a quarter of an hour 
whilst she listens to a band of music. The child disappears, 
and all sorts of things happen. In the end everything comes 
right. Virtue is liberally rewarded, and vice is punished : the 
robbers are executed, the gypsy is packed off to the house of 
correction, whilst Gorge is dismissed, gives himself up to drink, 
and goes to the bad generally. For the rest, the book is 
written in very decent German. The notes, though perhaps 
too copious, are carefully done, and the ‘imitative exercises 
are mere surplusage. The ‘ Hints for construing German’ on 
pages 55 and 56 deserve a word of special commendation fo: 
their exceedingly practical character. Avehl’s Kulturgeschicht- 
lithe Novellen. By John Francis Davis. (London: Hachette. 
Kulturgeschichte and Kulturhistorische Novellen are abomi- 
nations which flourish in the literature of Germany, and in that 
literature alone. In them a thin stream of story meanders 
aimlessly through a vast desert of antiquities, in which it ulti- 
mately becomes absorbed. The wise hold that nothing is 
created in vain, and it may be that the ‘ green, unknowing 
youth’ of the school-boy is here and again caught by the old 
barefaced expedient. The stories of Riehls in this volume are 
fair samples of the class. Der stumme Ratsherr turns out to be 
‘a hound,’ as the British school-boy will persist in rendering 
ein Hund. Der Dachs auf Lichtmess obviously mean ‘the 
Candlemas badger, but you soon discover them to be the 
popular name of the wicked feudal baron of Dachsburg, whose 
dismal end is recounted with wooden jocularity. The two 
remaining stories are of the same kidney. The critical ap- 
pendices—as !s usual in Messrs. Hachette’s books—is full and 
complete. The notes are excellent, and if a word is missed 
out of the vocabulary here and there that does not seriously 
detract from the merit of the volume. 

The Spanish Language, in ‘ Triibner’s Collection of Simplified 
Grammars’ (London: Tribner), by W. F. Harvey, M.A.,, is a 
very short book even in appearance, and by an optical delusion 
it looks twice as long as it is. There are but forty-nine pages 
of text, but the publishers generously throw in therewith eighty 
pages of catalogue. This last is entertaining reading ; but to 
review it here were out of place. As for the text—the comic 
grammar of Spanish has yet to be written. Cain maté @ Abel 

which being interpreted means ‘ Cain killed Abel’ --is infor- 
mation not novel nor rich nor rare. J/ujerona—a strapping 
woman—is a trifle better ; and ange//vte—a chubby angel—is 
an expression the reader will treasure up against that day when 

‘ by Madrid he takes the route 
lo thrum guitars and fecht wi’ nowte,’ 

and his imagination is fired by the thought of ‘une Andalouse au 
sein bruni.’ In the preface the author talks of the ‘noble but 
unjustly neglected literature of Spain’; but we must all neglect 
something— (there are who neglect Beowulf!)—and why not 
Spanish literature as well as anything else? He also proceeds 
to damn all other Spanish grammars; and indeed their damna 
tion is just, for they are far too long and cumbersome and ill- 
framed. As Spanish is more synthetic than any other of the 
Romance languages, the double task of selection and rejection 
is difficult. Mr. Harvey’s plan is to give but the skeleton of a 
grammar. He has excellently succeeded ; for no very small 
bone is included and no very big bone is missed. In a word, 
his isthe best Anglo-Spanish grammar in the market. 

The History of Herodotus (London : Macunillan), translated 
into English by Mr. G. C. Macaulay, is a professed literal trans- 
lation. Mr. Macaulay says in his preface that he has aimed 
above all things at ‘ faithfulness to the manner of expression 
and to the structure of sentences as well as to the meaning of 
the author.’ This aim accounts for the un-English phrase, 
‘physician of the eyes’ (111, 1), instead of oculist ; but it is not 
served by translating ‘ neaav’ (1., 158) ‘were sent,’ or by rendering 
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‘ rapixevovot itp kpiyavres ruepas éBdourxovra’ (11. 86) as 
under : 
According to Macaulay. 
‘They keep it for embalming 
covered up for seventy days.’ 


According to Herodotus. 

‘They embalm it by keeping it 

covered up for seventy days.’ 
Mr. Macaulay, indeed, may well be one of those English scholars 
who dispense with the study of their native tongue: witness a 
passage on the embalming process (11. 87): ‘And having stopped 
the drench from returning back, they keep it then the appointed 
number of days for embalming, and on the last of the days they 
let the cedar-oil come out from the belly, which they before put 
in” Herodotus does not say that they kept the drench, or any- 
thing else, for embalming ; he says simply ‘ raptyevovor’ =‘ they 
embalm, continue the embalming process.’ And in his Greek, 
as in good English, the relative introducing the last clause im- 
mediately succeeds its antecedent, thus : ‘ And on the last day 
they let out of the belly the cedar-oil, which they had put into 
it before.’ Notwithstanding such blemishes, we have here on 
the whole a good literal rendering of Herodotus into suitably 
plain English, based on Stein’s critical edition (Berlin, 1869- 
1871) of the original. The contents of each chapter are sum- 
marised in an in-set ; to each book are appended very brief 
notes, mostly on various readings, for the translator sometimes 
prefers another reading to Stein’s ; and the whole translation 
concludes with two indexes —one, exceedingly copious, of proper 
names, the other of subjects. Clear type, English insets show- 
ing what the Latin context is about, full notes guiding the tiro to 
idiomatic renderings, and a sufficient vocabulary, make ivy - 
Book X X/J.(London: Macmillan), adapted from Mr, Cape’s edi- 
tion, with notes and vocabulary by J. E. Melhuish, an excellent 
school edition. Zhe Histories of Tacitus: Books 11/., 1V., and 
V.(Macmillan), by A. D. Godley, M.A., is in sequel to the same 
editor’s edition of the first two books of Tacitus, and worthily 
maintains the credit of the series. After a brief introduction 
summarising the history in Books III.-V. come, first, the text, 
then notes occupying fully as much space as the text, and lastly 
an index tothe notes. In the Latin text of each chapter stands 
an inset showing the English subject-matter ; and the notes 
are rich in idiomatic renderings of Tacitus’ pregnant Latin, the 
literal translation of which would be always awkward, often 
meaningless. The presence of these two features admirably 
recommends the volume for use in schools. 

Principal Hicks of Firth College, Sheffield, in his /A/emen- 
tary Dynamics (Macmillan), has produced a well compiled 
treatise for students with only a knowledge of the elements 
of algebra and geometry. It will be found eminently useful 
by mathematical engineers who must know something accu- 
rately about the principles of dynamics, but have not had 
an exact training in the intricacies of the calculus. The 
author has considered statics and kinetics together, making 
the former merely a special case of the latter ; and he dis- 
cusses momentum before force. He dwells with extreme care 
upon mass and inertia, knowing how difficult it is for the 
student to realise their properties. After explaining at length 
the motion of a particle in a straight line, he takes up forces 
in one plane, and then motion of rigid bodies. The chap- 
ter on ‘Moments of Inertia’ is particularly well written ; 
and the details of simple harmonic motion are stated with 
unusual clearness. Occasionally he adopts the useful plan of 
collecting for reference the results of a chapter in convenient 
formula. His illustrative examples are particularly good. 
At the end of each chapter he has given a nunmber of ex- 
amples fairly within the reach of the average student. To 
these answers are appended ; but why has he not given answers 
to the hundred more difficult miscellaneous examples ? 


ROMANTIC YORKSHIRE. 


Yorkshire Legends and Traditions, as Told by Her Ancient 
Chroniclers, Poets, and Fournalists. By the Rev. THOMAS 
PARKINSON. Second Series. London: Stock. 

In a manly and modest preface Mr. Parkinson checks the 
critics who on the issue of his preceding volume accused him 
of scooping up the county legends without attempting to dis- 
criminate between truth and history, and fact and _ fiction. 
To ourselves this defect is really his chief merit. He is doing 
excellent work as a collector of material, and his province is 
distinct—is even remote—from those of the antiquarian, the 
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philologist, the historian, and the folk-lorist, who should all 
be grateful to him for a great deal of labour saved. The obli- 
gation would be increased tenfold if in the continuation at which 
he hints Mr. Parkinson would confine himself to unwritten 
tradition, of which it is beyond question that a rich harvest 
still waits the reaper. In the half-solitary life led by the moor- 
land Tykes up to the middle of the present century there were 
germinated and raised many and strange superstitions which 
it were well to glean and garner while it is yet possible. And 
if we have any fault to find with what our author has already 
accomplished, it is that he is too fond of history pure and simple 
and of stories belonging less to Yorkshire than to England. The 
legends of Caractacus, Siward, Edgar and Elfrida, Henry V1., 
Mary Stuart, and Charles 1. may be necessary to a complete 
book of Yorkshire myths, but they are neither more nor less 
familiar to Yorkshire men than to the populace of (say) 
the Isle of Wight, and that being so they are positively un- 
welcome. Then, although the Clifford stories were too impor- 
tant to be omitted, a reprint of Zhe Nute-Browne Mayde—with 
a modernised spelling as arbitrary as that of The Fonetik Nuz, 
‘anon,’ for example, being spelt in different stanzas ‘anon, 
* anoon, * anon(e), ‘ anone’—is a common impertinence. Inthe 
chapter upon Robin Hood in Yorkshire is scarce anything not 
well within reach of the general reader ; and it is not easy to 
admire Mr. Parkinson’s trick of chopping up and paraphrasing 
his ballads, as if he were Bowdlerising a play or editing a 
‘Canterbury’ poet. It is not till you are past his historical 
persons and places and have left his Robin Hood behind, that 
you begin to apprehend the value of his work. 

It may seem a far cry from Robert Earl of Huntingdon and 
the rude minstrel who ran his feats into hobnailed metre and 
rhyme, to the legends in verse of modern minor bards ; but in- 
variably, to study local romance and legend is to esteem the minor 
bard. When that artist pours his full heart in profuse strains 
about things in general and nothing in particular he is an indubi- 
table nuisance ; but he is really useful when he falls to rhyming 
the legend of his birth-place, to telling the story of linn or cliff or 
ruin, or even to bungling a tale of gramerye remembered from 
childhood. He is wont to imitate Scott or Ingoldsby or some- 
body not so good, but that is of small consequence if he contrive 
to tell his story ; and that he does so is proved by the frequency 
with which Mr. Parkinson discovers the best version ofa legend 
in the rhyme of some unknown writer. He has reprinted some 
that are even good as verse; one of the best being a screed 
(anonymous) on the legend of Lake Semerwater—a Yorkshire 
version of the very common myth of Baucis and Philemon : 

‘ And still when boating on the lake 
When sunset clouds are glowing, 
rhe roof and spires may yet be seen 
3eneath the blue waves showing ; 
And as the calm of evening falls- 
No sound from landward bringing— 
Soft music ’s heard from hidden bells 
Deep ‘neath the waters ringing.’ 
The voice is the voice of Tom Moore, but the picture reminds 
you inevitably of that legend of Nordeney which so haunted 
Heinrich Heine. More by way of compliment to the virtue 
of a minor bard as displayed in his choice of topic than to 
suggest an unfair comparison, it is worth while referring to the 
admirable verses which Heine fashioned out of the same 
material : 
Ich aber lag am Rande des Schiffes 
Und schaute, trdumenden Auges,’ 
and all the rest of it. 

Ina confessed omntum gatherum there are many other tales 
and superstitions attributed to this or that locality which are 
paralleled or repeated elsewhere ; and for the sake of the inex- 
perienced or unwary reader it would have been well for Mr. 
Parkinson occasionally to depart from his rule of never hinting 
that his mdarchen might bea variant. The history of the Giant of 
Dalton Mill, for instance, depends almost exclusively for interest 
on its correspondence with the myth of Polypheme. How close 
that correspondence is let the following extract show: ‘The 
fair-day came—one of the hot days of July—and after a hearty 
meal the giant lay down in the mill for his afternoon nap, still 
holding the knife with which he had been cutting his loaf of bone 
bread ; but as sleep overpowered him his fingers relaxed their 
hold of the weapon, Jack gently drew the knife from his grasp, 
and then, firmly raising it with both hands, drove the blade 
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into the single eye of the monster. He awoke with a fearful 
howl, but with presence of mind to close the mill-door and so 
prevent the escape of the assailant. Jack was fairly trapped, 
but his native ingenuity came to his aid. Being blinded, the 
giant could only grope forhim. A large dog also lay asleep in 
the mill. To slay this and hurriedly take off its skin was the 
work of but a few minutes. This skin he then threw around 
himself ; and, running on all-fours and barking like the dog, 
he passed between the giant’s legs, got to the door, and unbar- 
ring it quickly escaped.’ Perhaps our author thought comment 
on so near a likeness superfluous; but one cannot so easily 
account for his cool appropriation to Yorkshire of the Lych- 
wake Dirge, which the intelligent editor of the ‘Chandos 
Classics’ includes among the poems of Sir Walter. Notes to 
it without any text were given in the early editions of the 
Border Minstrelsy. The claim is based on an extract by Ritson 
from a MS. in the Cottonian Library, sent to Scott and subse- 
quently printed by him as a note to the poem, in which reference 
is made to a popular belief in Cleveland that after this life the 
dead ‘are to pass barefoote through a great land fulle of thornes 
and furzen, except by the meryte of almes aforesaid they have 
redeemed the forfeyte.’ But it has frequently been shown that 
similar superstitions abound elsewhere (in Russia and the East, 
for example), and in England are not peculiar to the north. Mr. 
Parkinson has apparently found it as difficult to identify Whin- 
ney Moor as Tennysonians to mark the original Locksley Hall, 
and he surprises you by making no search for the Brigg 0’ 
Dread. If there is anything in favour of his contention it is the 
dialect, and a comparison between Scott’s version and that 
printed by him shows that the latter, at all events, looks the 
purer and more natural of the two. Here in parallel columns 
is how it begins in Sir Walter and how it begins in Mr. 
Parkinson : 

‘ This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 

Every nighte and alle : 


‘ This aae night, this aae night, 
Everie night and awle, 
Fire and sleet and candle light, Fire, and salt, and candle light, 
And Christe receive thy saule.’ And Christe receive thy sawle. 
One might give many more examples of so-called Yorkshire 
lore no more peculiar to the county than the story of the Close 
House Goblin who forsook his haunts because the farmer 
placed a red cloak and hood for him, and whose conduct seems 
to have been ruled by a maxim powerful witha Scottish cousin, 


when 
‘ A new-made wife fu’ o' rippish freaks 
Fond o' a’ things feat for the first five weeks, 
Laid a mouldy pair o’ her ain man’s breeks 
By the brose o’ Aiken Drum.’ 

A proceeding the good brownie resented as it deserved. 

Nothing could well be more profitable than to discover the 
universality of many superstitions ‘apparently local. But be- 
fore this can be thoroughly done we want a host of collectors 
enthusiastic as Mr. Parkinson, and ready like him to face the re- 
proach of lacking the critical faculty provided they can but bring 
together the legends and superstitions of their own neighbour- 
hoods. Here, after all possible distinction, there remains a 
goodly residuum of pure Yorkshire which no research can ever 
alienate. Austwick may be but a West Riding Gotham, and 
the fairy music pealing from the heather-bells on the Craven 
dales identical with that heard on the moonlit braes of Tweed, 
but the county witches and heroes are as exclusively York- 
shire as the Yorkshire abbeys and wells and lakes and rivers. 
And in facts about these this charming book abounds. It will 
be a pity if Mr. Parkinson bears in no more sheaves from a field 
where as yet he has only shorn the headriggs for the reaper. 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Log of the *‘ Nereid” By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, R.N.R, 
London : Simpkin. 

The Islands of the d-gean. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A,, 
F.R.G.S. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Discoursing, in 7he Log of the‘ Neretd, on the diverse tastes 
and aptitudes of the seaman and the horseman, Mr. Bowles 
remarks that the seaman can never overcome a secret conviction 
that in the filling out of a horse ‘there is a strange and un- 
accountable scantiness of good timber, and he notices with 
regret an equally lamentable want of rigging to hold on by.’ 
The horseman of habit and repute is supposed to feel the 
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same want of ease and confidence while endeavouring to ac. 
commodate himself to the motion and the harness of a ship, 
Minor but yet marked differences of opinion and conduct dis. 
tinguish the man who is accustomed to make his sea voyages 
in steamships by the shortest routes and with the cares of 
navigation laid upon other shoulders than his own, and the man 
who, like the Highlander at the Flood and like Mr. Bowles in 
exploring the Mediterranean, prefers to have a sailing boat ‘ of 
his ain.’ One is forcibly reminded of the altered point of view 
produced by proprietorship and a personal knowledge of how 
to handle, reef, and steer a sailing craft, in comparing the en- 
tries in the erezd’s log to Mr. Tozer’s notes made among 
the islands of the A2gean. The two navigators cruised in 
different parts of the Mediterranean: one is not merely a 
married man but carries his whole family about with him when 
in pursuit of pleasure and information, while the other burdens 
himself with no such incumbrances to research ; one combines 
in his own person the qualities of a journalist and a master 
mariner, and the other, besides being a clergyman, is an 
archeologist. But the main distinction is that the thoughts of 
the first are fixed upon the sea, his yacht, and the present; 
and those of the other upon the land and the past. ‘It is 
not easy,’ notes Mr. Bowles, ‘ to feel quite safe in a steamboat 
with other people in command, after having been accustomed 
so long tothe security of a good sailing-vessel and one’s own 
navigation ; but of course one must occasionally run risks’ ; 
and he confesses to uneasy feelings communicated to his stomach 
and his heart through the quaking of the cabin floors of a first- 
class P. and O. liner. Mr. Tozer, on the other hand, rather 
than ‘run risks’ by facing Thracian blasts and gales from the 
Strymon on board a sailing-ship was fain to embark in a 
trading steamer laden with petroleum, which left a trail and 
scent of crude oil behind all the way through the Thermaic 
Guif. So plainly, on Mediterranean waters, is pleasure the 
child of knowledge and self-confidence. 

Mr. Bowles plays the part of the Ulysses of the Nereid 
entertainingly and as one to the manner born of commanding 
craft and crew. Although he speaks asa citizen of the world, 
who has studied cities, courts, and manners, he does not throw 
overboard national prepossessions as a preparation for judging 
aright of the things that are to be seen and heard on the 
Mediterranean. He writes his mind with emphasis, and not 
seldom with originality, and in a style in which the cynicism 
of the man of the world and the brusque humour of the 
old salt agreeably qualify the enthusiasm of the explorer. 
The party cruised on shore as well as at sea. They visited 
among other places, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo. After 
surveying Palestine, Mr. Bowles is half of a mind to subscribe 
to the opinion of the sailorman: ‘If this here’s the Holy 
Land, give me Orfordness.’ But then he had not the ad- 
vantage of being piloted around by Mr. Cook. This may 
account for the non-conventional impressions which he formed 
of places and people in the East. The people of Damascus 
he found to be the most civil and the least fanatical in the 
world. Indeed, the only fanatic he encountered was a Pro- 
testant missionary ; and on this subject he lays down from 
Eastern observation the axiom that ‘an Englishman can do 
nothing more mischievous to humanity and his own country 
in particular than to subscribe money to a missionary society.’ 
He cannot see ‘what the Jews have got to wail about’ at Jeru- 
salem. For if the Chosen People are no longer the governors 
of Palestine, are they not the tyrants of Europe ? 

Off the coast of Crete the Nerefd got caught in ‘the tem- 
pestuous wind called Euroclydon ’ that overtook Paul in the 
same locality, when the Apostle’s companions had so much ado 
to secure their boat, which, as Mr. Bowles remarks, ‘they had 
apparently been towing astern in that unseamanlike fashion 
that marks most of the nautical proceedings recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments.’ Mr. Tozer also was lashed by this 
same furious north-easterly wind in the Cretan Sea; but not 
having the care of a ship on his shoulders, his only note is 
that it made him some hours late in passing from the pano- 
rama of the Cyclades, as unfolded on the summit of Tenos, and 
from the hospitalities of the ‘Idiorhythmic Ladies’ in the 
nunnery below to an examination of the Labyrinth, the burial- 
place of Zeus, and the rest of the antiquities of Crete. Mr. Bent 
and other travellers have already pretty thoroughly gone ovet 
the ground explored by Mr. Tozer in the Cyclades and the other 
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islands of the A2gean archipelago. Still there are always new 
facts to be picked up and old facts to be found missing by each 
succeeding visitor. It is melancholy to learn how rapidly the 
tide of prosperity which is beginning to set to some of these 
islands, as the Turk withdraws and as Greeks make fortunes at 
Alexandria and Constantinople, is playing havoc with the ancient 
monuments of heroic, of classic, and of mediaeval times. It is 
with mixed feelings that one reads ofa revival in ‘ Samian wine’ ; 
it is ‘exported to Genoa and also to Hamburg and Bremen, and 
is used for doctoring other wines.’ Mr. Tozer gets upon fresher 
ground when, with no little trouble, he effects a landing upon 
the most northerly islands of the A2gean : Lemnos, Thasos, and 
Samothrace. At Lemnos he made attempts to fix the sites of 
the cave of Philoctetes and the Hermcean Mount, where beacon- 
fire flashed on from Ida to Athos the message of the fall of 
Troy town. He questions both the evidence of the classical 
poets and of modern local authorities that the ‘shadow of 
Mount Athos,’ forty miles distant, occasionally falls upon the 
market-place of Myrina. In another sense the ‘Holy Moun- 
tain’ overshadows Lemnos ; for the monasteries have farms 
upon it, and this circumstance and the interruption of inter- 
course across the stormy Thracian Sea explained to Mr. Tozer 
the uncommon staleness of the eggs he ate while a guest of the 
monks. These exemplary men prefer the consumption of rotten 
eggs to defiling their sacred promontory with the presence of hens 
or any other female creature. ‘ Lemnian deeds’ are no longer 
known ; men and women have become friendly and civil on 
the island since Homer’s days ; and the spot which for two or 
three millenniums has yielded the precious curative ‘ Lemnian 
earth’ was to be ploughed up last year. Thasos is perhaps 
the most beautiful of the A°gean isles. Mr. Tozer spent a 
delightful time in exploring its scenery and antiquities, and 
being an excellent cicerone, makes his readers share his plea- 
sure. But in the mystic, romantic, and historical associations 
that pervade soil and air, Samothrace with its temples of the 
‘Cabeiri,’ Patmos and the Apocalypse, Rhodes, Naxos, and 
Delos are more interesting still. 


FOUR DICTIONARIES. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Princtples. Edited 
by J. A. H. MuRRAy. Part Vv. Cast—Clivy. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 

The Century Dictionary. Vol. 1. A—Cono. Prepared under 
the superintendence of W. D. WHITNEY. London: 
Unwin. 

A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. By CHARLES MACKAY 
LL.D. London : Whittaker. 

Al Concise Dictionary of the English Language. By CHARLES 
ANNANDALE. Glasgow: Blackie. 

There is an infinite deal more entertainment between the 
covers of a well-planned dictionary than in a whole shelf of 
yellow-backed novels. The fortunes of the puppets of fiction 
can in no wise hope to vie in interest with the vicissitudes of 
words. It must be admitted that Dr. Murray’s colossal work 
is hardly adapted for continuous reading. To pass suddenly 
from ‘chortle’ to ‘chorus,’ from ‘Chouan’ to ‘chouder,’ is a 
shock to the nerves. But we live in an age of ‘bits,’ and 
atour through the pages of a lexicon is better fun than 
debauching the mind with the journalism of scraps. It is 
not within the limits of probability that Dr. Murray’s Dic- 
tionary will serve the youngest of the present generation as a 
book of reference. The fifth part only takes us as far as ‘clivy’ 
(a word which will be a stranger to most readers), and we have 
waited long and patiently for it. But in the meantime, though 
it may never be ours to make practical use of the completed 
work, we may look forward to the enjoyment of many volumes 
crammed with good reading. 

By this time Dr. Murray’s method is fully established and 
thoroughly understood. It is his first endeavour to give the 
history of every word in the language. He traces its develop- 
ment from earliest times, and gives instances of its use at each 
Stage of its growth. Every kind of printed matter is deemed 
worthy of quotation—Shakespeare and Zhe Ayrshire Post, 
Pickwick and the least reputable of the ‘ New’ journals. Many 
a curious piece of history—political and social—may be gleaned 
from this vast warehouse of words. The term ‘caucus,’ for 
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instance, has now passed into the vocabulary of the news- 
paper reporter. But though the word, the origin of which is 
still in dispute, came into being in the eighteenth century, 
though Carlyle and Lord Lytton made use of it as early as 
1850, it was not until 1878 that it won the meaning which now 
attaches to it. In that year Lord Beaconsfield applied it in 
scorn to Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham wire-pullers, and from 
Dr. Murray’s quotations you may fix the date at which the de- 
gradation of English politics entered upon its final stage. The 
fashion of wearing a chignon or coil of hair on the top of the 
head has come in and gone out several times during the last 
century. This hideous hump was first worn in 1783; in Miss 
Edgeworth’s time it hada brief interval of popularity ; its latest 
revival was in 1865, when it lingered on ladies’ heads for six 
years and was abandoned finally in 1871. And all these facts 
and thousands like them are gleanable from what to some 
folks were the dullest of books. Words have their times and 
seasons no less than ‘heads.’ There is none who respects 
himself but leaves ‘catering’ and ‘caterer’ to the provincial 
journalist ; yet these vulgarisms have an ancient respectability. 
Their history takes you back to the fifteenth century ; and 
though to-day they are outcasts from the language, they have 
shared the august patronage of Shakespeare and Addison. It 
is not without a certain pride that we have detected one or 
two inaccuracies. Thus in defining Chippendale as a ‘light and 
elegant drawing-room furniture,’ surely Dr. Murray has Shera- 
ton in his mind: the Chippendale characteristics being rather 
heaviness and clumsiness, qualities derived from a too faithful 
imitation of the French-Classical. Again, a visit to any pot-house 
in the country would convince Dr. Murray that ‘to chalk up’ 
in the sense of ‘to tick’ is not yet obsolete either as a custom 
or an expression. 

The Century Dictionary is compiled on an entirely different 
plan from Dr. Murray’s magnum opus. It is no less an en- 
cyclopedia than a lexicon. It aims at explaining facts as 
well as words. And it admirably fulfils its double purpose. 
As typography it is exemplary; its illustrations are unpre- 
tentious and always useful. Dr. Whitney’s name is a gua- 
rantee of its philological accuracy ; and as the last volume 
will be published within two years, we may assert with little 
fear of contradiction that for a long time to come it will be “#e 
practical lexicon of the English language. It hardly enters 
into competition with Dr. Murray’s work at a single point. It 
does not pursue the historical method. Its quotations are few, 
and are not arranged in order to show the development of words 
which they illustrate. The magnificent dictionary of the English 
Philological Society will have a value as a complete record of 
the language which Professor Whitney’s does not and could 
not possess. But while the former enterprise has been carried 
on by a volunteer band of readers who have been at work for 
many years, the latter has depended for its success entirely 
upon its working staff. In one important department of lan- 
guage—slang—both dictionaries are deficient. Yet the supe- 
riority is clearly on Dr. Murray’s side. To quote one or two 
instances, not from the jargon of thieves and vagabonds but 
from the vocabulary of every day, Dr. Murray gives, while 
the Cen/ury omits, ‘ chippy ’—an epithet applicable to the jot- 
tering victim of Aatzenjammer—and ‘ casual,’ in the sense of 
‘not to be depended on.’ The last-mentioned word has an 
interesting history. It is first found in Fletcher’s Rule a Wife 
(‘ Captains are casual things’ is the precise quotation) ; it then 
slumbered for some centuries, and was again revived and once 
more introduced into common slang a few short years ago. In 
another direction the Century Dictionary has the best of it. It 
is extraordinarily rich in technical terms,fand in all branches of 
science affords information which it is no part of Dr. Murray’s 
scheme to supply. We have one serious complaint to lodge 
against Professor Whitney. He has not even attempted to 
give an explanation of the most popular word in the English 
language. When, three years ago, it was his duty to deal 
with the true-born Briton’s favourite expletive, Dr. Murray 
suggested a thoroughly unsatisfactory derivation for our old 
friend ‘bloody.’ ‘ Bloody drunk,’ he said, meant nothing more 
than ‘drunk as a blood.’ So tame an origin leaves entirely 
unexplained the horror inspired by the epithet in the Philis- 
tine mind. And, curiously enough, ‘bloody’ is one of the few 
words which may be traced to its source with some degree of 
certainty. In the drama of the Restoration ‘woundy’ is the 
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commonest of expletives. That this adjective is derived from 
‘God’s wounds’ there is no doubt, for not a link is missing. We 
find ‘ zounds,’ ‘wounds,’ and even ‘’oons.’ The genealogy of 
‘bloody’ is precisely analogous. From ‘God’s blood’ we get 
‘*sblood,’ ‘ blood,’ and then ‘ bloody.’ The words are frequently 
found in juxtaposition. ‘Blood and ’ounds’ is an oath of Cor- 
poral Trim himself. In the face of these facts it is not a little 
remarkable that Dr. Murray should have committed himself to 
a blunder, and that Professor Whitney should have preserved 
an ominous silence. But these are slight blemishes in a singu- 
larly able work. Zhe Century Dictionary is one of America’s 
literary triumphs, and we would not yield it in exchange for a 
whole cart-load of the impeccably flat and flatulent novels which 
are the peculiar glory of the chastest city in the world. 

As for the late Charles Mackay’s Dictionary of Lowland 
Scotch, it has been over a year before the public, and no more 
need here be said of it than that it is well compiled, well 
printed, and well produced ; that it abounds in good reading ; 
and that it bears perdurable witness to the fact that the Keltic 
capacity of demoralisation is an attribute of the language even 
as the people. Of the Concise Dictionary, compiled by Dr. 
Annandale, it is enough to say that it is the most useful work 
of its kind yet published. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s Deréy (‘ English Statesmen’ Series. Lon- 
don: Allen) is careful work, and is the more serviceable as 
Lord Derby’s biography has not hitherto been written at length. 
Mr. Kebbel very justly points out that his hero’s efforts are apt 
to be under-rated, since they were by the necessity of his position 
toa great extent negative. His greatest measure was the Reform 
Bill of 1867, which has been usually attributed to Disraeli, but 
which Mr. Kebbel proves conclusively to have been a joint mea- 
sure. In producing it the Premier and his brilliant Chancellor 
worked together in freejaccord, and with a clear insight as to the 
necessity of once for all settling the franchise question. Now 
and then Mr. Kebbel is mildly amusing. Thus he tells that Lord 
Derby seemed ‘ to the middle-class members who made up the 
Liberal majority the very type and embodiment of that careless 
aristocratic arrogance which they had been brought up to hate. 
When in the debate on Littlejohn’s Tithe Bill, May 6th, Stanley 
put his legs on the table he gave mortal offence to the respecta- 
bilities’ One is rejoiced to find that Mr. Kebbel does not con- 
sider that a studied insult to the feelings of the middle-classes 
was intended by this curious example of the manners de Azhg-lif 
Anglais. 

The chapters which make up Mr. J. A. Bridges’ volume—/dy//s 
of a Lost Village (London : Macmillan)—first appeared in The 
St. Fames’s Gazette; and it must be confessed that the continu- 
ous tale is neither so fresh nor so interesting as were the indivi- 
dual sketches. The author records the annals of a quiet country 
village, and describes the process by which it was gradually 
absorbed into a fashionable town. As this transition process 
went on its old characteristics vanished one by one. Those of the 
villagers who were unable to take on the ways of the invaders 
were rapidly improved out of existence ; and the change was 
not alone in the villagers themselves. A last remaining 
farm hardly served to break the monotony of the smart semi- 
detached residences, and on Sundays the fashionable folk 
usurped the high-backed pews of the farmers with as little 
compunction as though the race had become extinct and need 
not be further taken into account. There was certainly some 
foundation for this assumption. The invasion of the advance 
guard from town had been so persistent yet so insidious that 
the old order was ousted before it quite took in the situation. 
It was only when it was too late, when the rich trading 
tenants had begun to look down on their rustic landlords, that 
the villagers saw they were robbed of much of what they had 
always considered as their own by prescriptive right. Mr. 
Bridges has grouped together nearly forty sketches, and his 
book should be read by instalments. Continuous reading will 
give a certain amount of monotony, and some chapters further 
suggest that the subject has been written threadbare to yield 
the requisite amount of ‘copy.’ The merits of the book, how- 
ever, far outweigh its defects. 

Now that the Southern Chile has become a part of the ‘ Ger- 
man Fatherland,’ and that colonies from the Rhine and the 
Elbe are engaged in mastering all that is worth knowing about 
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the trade and natural resources of the region around Santiago 
and Valparaiso, we must not expect romance to linger much 
longer in the neighbouring Pacific. Herr Ermel contributed to 
the proceedings of the Scientific Society in the Chilian capita] 
an account of a visit he made along with a party of friends to 
Juan Fernandez ; and his notes, enlarged and revised, he has 
given to the German public under the name of Ezm Re?se nac); 
der Robinson-Crusoe-Insel (Hamburg: Friederichsen). Juan 
Fernandez is not all that youthful fancy has painted the de. 
lightful island near the mouth of the Orinoco, and Alexander 
Selkirk is not at every point the ideal Crusoe ; so it should not 
be surprising that Ermel as a narrator comes short of Defoe. 
But he gives a painstaking and intelligent description of this 
outlying possession of Chile which has filled a place in legend 
and history so disproportionate to its size. Herr Ermel has 
explored the annals and to some extent the surface of Juan 
Fernandez ; and has also investigated, though with less cor. 
rectness and completeness, the history of Alexander Selkirk. 
and the points of resemblance between the career of the 
Largo mariner and that of Defoe’s hero. Now that Ger- 
man research is on the track, there is no room for fear or for 
hope that the ‘ myth of Robinson’ will be hunted down and run 
to death. The volume contains a map of Juan Fernander, 
views from photographs of its scenery, and miscellaneous statis. 
tical information concerning Chile. 

Memorials of Edwin Hatch, D.D. (London: Hodder) 
Dr. Hatch was for five years Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
at Oxford. He was Hibbert Lecturer in 1888, and his Concord. 
ance to the Septuagint gave him a good position as a scholar, 
He was best known as a preacher, however ; hence when he 
died a collection of sermons seemed his most suitable memorial. 
The discourses here presented are excellent specimens of their 
kind. They are popular and yet cultured, orthodox yet reason- 
able and moderate in tone. ‘They are adapted to our own day 
both in subject and manner of treatment. One of the best 
is No. XXIL, delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 
1886. The theme is ‘ Christianity in its Relation to Modern 
Knowledge and Life.’ One notes with some amusement that 
Dr. Hatch was courtier enough to pay the inevitable compli- 
ment to the superiority of the Scottish intellect. Zhe Zimes 
obituary notice of the author and some appreciative criticisms 
from friends are thrown in. 

Free Method in Elementary Schools (Lewisham : Roche) is a 
book containing disjointed remarks on education, and these re- 
marks are like the virgins in the parable, inasmuch as some of 
them are wise and some of them are foolish. Like all who dis- 
cuss the theory of teaching, the author examines and rejects 
every method that has hitherto prevailed ; and modern methods, 
whether they be of the board school or the crammer, are con- 
demned most of all. Plans of instruction are revealed whereby 
the pill is to be coated with jelly : in other words, the task of 
learning lessons is to,become quite as pleasant as playing. All 
this is very absurd, and need not be discussed. On the other 
hand, the teacher who plods through the volume will pick up 
a useful ‘wrinkle’ now and again. The notes on instruction in 
spelling, for instance, are admirable, and the remarks on the 
limits of corporal punishment are very sensible. Under the 
head of ‘Simple Rhymes’ are collected various choice plati- 
tudes from the poets, and there is a number of extracts entitled 
‘Teachers on Teaching.’ The most interesting of these are 
bits of Fors Clavigera (reprinted by the author’s permission), 
in which Mr. Ruskin discusses matters educational with all his 
accustomed elegance of expression and all his accustomed lack 
of common sense. 

We have also received a translation of Freytag’s Crown Prince 
and the German Imperial Crown (London : Bell), by George 
Duncan, who has given an excellent rendering of this well- 
known and much talked of little book, which derives a new 


. . , 4 . ‘ 
interest from recent events in the Fatherland; A Primer o/ 


Phonetics (Oxford : Clarendon Press), by Henry Sweet, which 1s 
practically a reissue of his excellent //andbook ; a collection of 
texts entitled Search the Scripture and Find the Catholic Church 
(London : Burnes and Oates) ; Zhe Merry Clappum Junction 
(London : Remington), a book too worthless for words ; a new 
edition, being the seventh, of Days and Hours in a Garden 
(London : Stock), by ‘ E. V. B.’; a new edition, being the third, 
of Zhe Witness of the Psalms (London : Murray), by the Bishop 
of Derry ; a new edition of F. Anstey’s admirable novel /A¢ 
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Pariah (London : Smith Elder), popular editions of Thackeray's 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


PHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 
James Shirley. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Leaves from a Diary on the Karun River. By the Hon. George [N. 


Curzon, M.P. 

The London Stage. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

Literature: Then and Now. By. E. Lynn Linton. 

The Sweating System. By David F. Schloss. 

Idealism in Recent French Fiction. By B. de Bury. 

The Physique of European Armies. By Walter Montagu Gattie. 
On Marriage: A Criticism. By Clementina Black. 

A National Want : A Practical Proposal. 
Che Reform of the College of Surgeons. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


Two Summers in Greenland: An Artist’s Adventures among Ice 
and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By A. Rus CarRsTENSEN. With 


numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 14s. [Now ready. 


History of Ancient Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. By GrorGes Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEz. With 395 IIlustra- 
tions. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 36s. [Now ready. 

Annals of Bird Life. By CHaries Dixon. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ This day. 

3y W. S. LILLy. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


[Second Edition now ready. 


A Century of Revolution. 


A New Novel by Edith Roch/fort. 
The Lloyds of Ballymore. By EpirH Rocnrort. 2 vols., 


crown 8vo. 


TYPE- WRI TING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Bolten n End). 
PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, ros.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 


LONDON: LIMITED. 


Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specification: 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Ralance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines) 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 
TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STAT ION ERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. 
Linen Papers always in Stock. 
each, 36s. per doz 
and Pri es. 

TYPEW RI rERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and a hanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Special High-class 
Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d 
Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité Ask for Samples 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 
(,REAT SPRING SALE. 


1000 Yards of WHITE and CREAM LACE, STRIPES, YOSEMITE, and 
FIGURED MUSLINETTES, at 4}d., 54d., 64d., and 7}d. a Yard. 
Usual Prices, odd. (A 1s. ‘ahd. a Yard. 
Very Rich WHITE and CRE AM LACE DRESSES, most Beautiful Good: 
16s. 6d. to 22s. 6d. 





Usual Prices, Two and Three Guineas. 
Lapies BuyinG FOR ABROAD SPECIALLY INVITED. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 32 and 34 GEORGE STREET. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 


EDITED BY 
The DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


New Volume. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


G O XL. FE. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, Bart., Lord WELLWOOD, H. S. ¢ 
EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, and other Writers. 

With numerous Illustrations by Thomas Hodge and Harry Furniss. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
ErinBurgs Divisional Council. 


Primrose Day Festival. 


A MEETING 
will be held in the 
MUSIC HALL on SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
WHEN 
THE RIGHT HON. HENRY CHAPLIN, M.P., 


President of the Board of Agriculture, 





AND 
THE VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P., 
WILL DELIVER ADDRESSES. 
The EARL OF DALKEITH in the Chair. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretaries and Wardens of all 


the Edinburgh Habitations, or at 
34 NORTH CASTLE STREET. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— —* 
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WRISTLETS, A NELETS 
SoLes, pars Etc 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Sole apetare. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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Printed | for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Prinses to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, -y 
Published by Joun DouG as, at the Scors Ozserver OrFice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE SCOTS OBSERVER ill 








4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiITAL Futty SusBscriBep, $1,000,000 0 Oo 
CapiTaL Pain Up, .« : ° 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER 40,000 0 O 


UNCALLED CAPITAL, ‘ . ‘ . ‘ , 873,931 5 oO 


Board of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApOoLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EcBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. WyLLys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4i, oo» for Three or Four Years. 
5 ” for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to tone ci | 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EviNBURGH, January 1890. 





Eesaiasereo= AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chatsman. 
Joun M. Craspie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMES D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
oun M. M‘Canpuisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates -of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DresentTuRES, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
CHIENE & TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 


“CLEARED.” 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.’— The 
Times. 





£505,000. 





‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.’—The World. 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE RIALTO 
A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, Portgrous anp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
_ Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atTo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is the Lrioheet and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM HousE, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon. E.C 








SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 
WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 

gam See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 


NINE MILES, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 
Exhibition Parks, 








—~ 


er PATENT 7s 
if 5.3 EARTH PLATES 1 





§ REDUCED SECTION 
OF STEEL BAR 


SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


ADVANTAGES. 

STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘ stock’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greater 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 





Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations on Application. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 
Gates, Tree Guards, Xc., posted free. 


A. & J. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 
CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anp DUBLIN. 


Please Name this Paper. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 
7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 








Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 








OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, BRAN, STRAW and Moss Litrer for the Stable. LinsEEep 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, TurNips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CANARY and Hemp SEED, PoraTors, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
FXHIBITION OF FINE ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, AND PICTURES, 

At DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERIES, 
go GEORGE STREET, 

PictuRE RESTORERS, PRINT SELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS, 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


¥ 


: 





™ 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








——— 





Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Lea ANY nd 
C : ~S 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and ireealale. 














Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 











«aan te AND MODERN FURNITURE, he 
Seedsmen 











TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. Seedsmen 
by by 
ROBERT COWIE, Special special 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, . 

EDINBURGH. oyal Royal 
ae Warrants Warrants 
“THE “MENTONE OF BRITAI N.” To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Fost Free. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 





Magnificently situated. 
See § Luxuriously furnished. 
ewe Turkish, Russian, and 


em other Baths. Ballroom, 
& Billiard and Smoke Room. WORDSLEY STOURB F 
! RIDGE, 


eee, Ornamental Grounds. 














— % Tennis. Archery. Croquet. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. — — 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. | 





Mivowe.’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scorch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. NNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. — ALEXANDRA DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. Cc. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch atcdline, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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